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Afield or afloat... in hammock, glade, river or lake... 
there’s high adventure, rich, satisfying sporting experi- 
ence waiting for you here. 


te 
eat 
ten 


Nowhere can larger or a greater variety of fresh water 
fish be found. For the hunter there is some of the world’s 
best duck shooting. The nearby forests and fields abound 
with deer, turkey, squirrel, quail and dove. Boats and 
dependable guides are available at reasonable rates. 
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Wake Yours 44 Memorable Sporting Experceuce 
VISIT 


LEON COUNTY, IN FLORIDA 


* * * 


FLORIDA’S FRIENDLY CAPITAL CITY 
INVITES YOU 
TO MAKE YOUR SPORTING HEADQUARTERS IN 


TALLAHASSEE 


WELCOME, SPORTSMEN! As our guest we urge you to make full use of our 
free information services. Whatever your needs—supplies, parts and service 
on equipment, hotel or cottage accommodations, modern restaurants and 
shops of metropolitan quality—they‘re all here. 


You'll find Tallahassee a convenient city 
...@ friendly city ...a city you'll always 
want to return fo. 





SPONSORED BY 
LEON COUNTY CITY OF TALLAHASSEE 
BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS BOARD OF CITY COMMISSIONERS 














A CALIFORNIAN, TOO! 


Have been reading FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE only since January, 1952, being a 
new subscriber, but, believe me, I just can’t 
wait till the next issue comes to me way 
out here in S. F. I don’t think I am amiss 
in saying that your magazine is the VERY 
BEST in its field, and the Florida Game and 
Fresh water Fish Commission should be 
very proud of such a booster for the state 
of Florida. 


I am wishing the very best of luck to the 
new managing editor, Jack Grant, on his 
new assignment, and I’m wondering if he 
really expects to make any improvement. I 
doubt it very much because there is hardly 
any room for any. 


FRANK L. HIBBARD, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Are we mortified! The wife patted us on 
the head the other day and said we was 
doin’ a good job. But if you ain’t seen no 
changes yet, were gonna bust ourselves 
tryin’ to open your eyes. 


After traveling all over the world, in the 
Service, keeping an eye open for the place 
where I would want to get a job and build 
my home... . Florida is it! I have only been 


in this wonderful state for four years, but 
from “henceforth and forever more” Florida 
in general, and Lakeland in particular, will 
be my home. 


However, I only started to read your 
magazine about a year ago and have en- 
joyed every minute of it. Your magazine 
goes a long way in helping a man enjoy his 
moments off of the lake or stream or out of 
the field. As far as I’m concerned, it ranks 
as high as the national outdoors magazines. 

Keep up the good work, and let’s all 
pull together for conservation and a better 
Florida. 

UNCLE WILLIE CROSSMAN, 


Gainesville. 


Just a line to say I have enjoyed your 
magazine so much I have stopped all the 
others . . . because this is where I live and 
this is where I hope to raise my two sons. 


Like everybody, fishing and hunting are 
the only sports to me and my family, so keep 
up the good work so our children can enjoy 
the same pleasure that my Dad and I have 
enjoyed since 1923. 


Also, please keep the stories in Florida. 
They are the things that sold me on your 
magazine several years ago. 


G. G. BONDS, Jr., 
Miami. 


LATE AGAIN 


Please forget that letter I sent you about 
not receiving my FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
Just got it this morning. You see, when it 
gets around the 10th and I don’t get my 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, I am lost, as I look 
forward to it each month. 


The reason I enjoy it is because I have 


been all over Florida with my son-in-law, 
Norman Cooper, of Leesburg, and have 
been an outdoor man, fishing and hunting 
all my life. But now I am crippled with 
arthritis and being 71, I can’t get around 
like I'd like to. There is no magazine that 
appeals to me like FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

Consider me one of your steady sub- 

(Continued on Page 3) 




















THANKS, HUNTERS... 


. . . for your good sportsmanship in 
being careful about starting fires... 
and for not shooting power line in- 
sulators. Fires destroy property, and 
broken’ insulators might interrupt 
vital electric service in some ‘life- 
or-death’’ emergency. 


P.S. If you’re hunting for a bargain, 
try ALL the Sunshine Services. 


(FLORIDA POWER & 
* LIGHT COMPANY 








“LET‘S GO HUNTING” 


Get Ready for the Opening Day ...... Make Marion Hardware 
Your Headquarters for Supplies and Ammunition 
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We Carry a Complete 
Stock of ... 


@® ITHACA @LeFEVER 
@ WINCHESTER @STEVENS 
@® SAVAGE ® MARLIN 


GUNS 


WESTERN EXPERTS 
SUPER X 
WINCHESTER RANGERS 


SALELLS 


MARION HARDWARE 


Co., INC. 
OCALA, FLORIDA 











GENE GRUBER, State Editor 
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STHIS MONTH'S COVER 


John Boillin, art student at Flor- 
ida State University, will be re- 
membered for his racoon hunt 
August Witdlife cover. This 
month his cover illustration her- 
alds the approach and portrays 
the familiar preparation for a 
new hunting season. 
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scribers. I told the wife, when I die to put 
a FLORIDA WILDLIFE in the box with 
me and I'd be content. Yours for everlasting 
success. 
CLARENCE KIMBERLEY, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Looks like us “slow pokes” is gonna have 
to get on the ball around here and get this 
magazine mailed out earlier or there’s gonna 
be dissension in the ranks. But we sho hope 
the one that goes in the box is way, way 
late, and a long time off. 


Please find enclosed $3.00; two of this is 
for renewal ef my husband’s subscription 
and one for new subscription to be sent to 
a cousin in France. Both my husband and 
cousin are more at home in the woods 
hunting or on some lake or river fishing. 
They both enjoy your FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE very much. I, myself, read every issue 
from cover to cover. 

In reading the July issue, I was surprised 
to read a piece by another cousin, who is 
stationed in Honolulu. It seems the whole 
family is for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

MRS. C. ROCHE, 
De Leon Springs. 


Before anyone gets excited about the 
above subscription figures —let us say that 
this letter was received before the July 25 
deadline on dollar subscriptions. From now 
on youre gonna have to kick in two bucks 
a year to keep our poor little starvin’ chil- 
dren in these high priced. pork chops. Course 
were gonna try to make Florida Wildlife 
twice as big and just as good as we can. 


Yes, we almost let the date for the low 
subscription rate pass us . . . but I hope 
we're in time after all. My husband reads 
the magazine, hunts and fishes, but doesn’t 
keep up with the details of sending the 
money. I read the magazine, too, and yet 
have to find one as good as this one. As 
Floridians, we still learn more about Florida 
in each issue. 

MRS. ROBERT G. LYNN, 
Tampa. 


Just a note and a check to renew my sub- 
scription to your fine magazine. Come Labor 
Day, I plan to be in the Lake George vicin- 
ity casting Louisiana lures at Florida bass. 
Keep up the good work. 

JIM LIDBETTER, 
New Iberia, La. 


Enclosed you will find my check for an 
extension of my subscription to the best all 
around magazine for Florida hunting and 
fishing. 
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Also you will note I have entered a sub- 
scription for my son, Capt. Malcom Mc- 
Quaig, stationed in Germany. He is getting 
in a little fishing over there, but not the 
good old Florida variety. I enjoy all of your 
articles, especially the cartoons. 

QO. K. McQUAIG, 
Jacksonville. 


I am a subscriber to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, and in these days of inflation even 
a retired man can get a whale of value out 
of one dollar investment in your magazine. 
I wish to add two more people to your list, 
knowing that while they read this magazine 
once a month they won't have time to “blow 
their tops” over troubles either real or 
imaginary. 

HAROLD E. MARONEY, 
Columbus, Ga. 
—END. 
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YFROZEN FOODS yxLocker and Processing Plant 


BOX 112, PASS-A-GRILLE, FLORIDA 


Getter thau Ever! 


Shell [slaud 


FLORIDA‘S 
SHELL WONDERLAND 
Shell Collector’s Paradise 
2 
COMFORTABLE BOAT RIDE 
FISHING ® PICNICKING 
FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY! 


$1.00 Adults: 50¢ Children 
(Plus Tax) 

Leaves every hour from Bill’s Pier 

PASS-A-GRILLE, FLORIDA 


On the St. Petersburg Gulf Beaches 
For details write: 


CAPTAIN GEORGE MARSIC 
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As promised in last month’s col- 
umn, Old Uncle Rufus has got the 
dope on the St. Petersburg Junior 
Rod and Gun Club’s skish team. 

Five boys and one girl competed 
in the 44th National Casting Tourna- 
ment in Peoria, Illinois, in August. 
they participated in all the skish 
games as well as the Dry Fly and 
Wet Fly Accuracy and the % and 
5g-ounce bait accuracy games. 

Trophies were awarded in all 
games for contestants finishing first, 
second, and third. The St. Pete team 
brought back seven trophies in ad- 
dition to several merchandise prizes. 


The St. Petersburg Junior Rod 
and Gun Club now holds the follow- 
ing national championships: (1) 
Junior Skish Accuracy—Bob Mc- 
Carty; (2) Junior All Accuracy 
Baits—Richard Hupp; (3) Junior 
Skish All Around—Mike Weenick; 
(4) Women’s Skish Accuracy—Miss 
Zoe Marie Dvorak. 

Twenty teams participated in the 
team accuracy event, and St. Peters- 
burg finished sixth. All told,. this is 
a fine record, and Uncle Rufus is 
sure proud of this group of young 
experts. 

H. M. Weenick, who is counsellor 








Standing (left to right) : Ray Smith, St. Petersburg, treasurer; Sam Freeland, Everglades, 


vice-president; Bill Hall, Clewiston, president; Billy McCormick, St. Petersburg, secre- 

tary; Lee Merrill, Punta Gorda, sergeant-at-arms. Directors kneeling (left to right) : 

Jimmy Chadwick, Pensacola; Perry Gibbs, Jacksonville; Billy Taylor, Eustis; Duane Veon, 
St. Petersburg; Jack Thompson, Everglades. 





for the St. Petersburg Junior Rod 
and Gun Club has asked Uncle 
Rufus to tell the other clubs that 
the game is not difficult to learn and 
proper equipment is not expensive. 
Any boy with the will to practice 
can soon be able to compete for the 
grand prizes and trophies awarded 
at these tournaments. The St. Pet- 
ersburg Junior Rod and Gun Club 
extends its cooperation to any club 
needing help to get started in the 
casting game. 

The Caloosa Junior Conservation 
Club has carried out a very worth- 
while project this summer in the in- 
terest of good conservation in Lee 
County. The club members have 


taken several overnight and week- 


end trips on which they cleared 
canals, streams, and rivers of hun- 
dreds of predatory gars. During a 
three-month period this summer, 
these kids killed 3,300 pounds of 
rough fish. 

The young gar hunters used spear- 
guns, gigs, and seines to rid the wa- 
ters of large numbers of rough fish, 
under the supervision of their local 
wildlife officers. The hunts proved 
to be exciting sport for the boys, 
some of whom became real experts 
at goggle-fishing. President Doug 
Bartleson killed 115 one morning, 
and another member, Dwight Cole, 
speared 30 gar the first time he ever 
goggle-fished. 

On one of these outings the mem- 
bers caught eight turtles and 13 
water snakes besides the gar they 
killed. They also found one illegal 
fish trap. These outings have not 
only been valuable to conservation, 
but have given the boys a chance to 
enjoy the fun of camping and out- 
door activity. The Caloosa club 
members have hit upon a fine proj- 
ect, one that is useful and a lot of 
fun. They recommend it as a worthy 
project for all Junior Sportsmen’s 
Clubs in the state. 


Now that vacations are over and 
the members back in school, the 
junior clubs are looking forward to 
increased enrollment in the _ indi- 
vidual communities and an increase 
in clubs throughout the state. With 
the new State League ready to func- 
tion, a better-coordinated program 
can be established and plans made 
to strengthen the schedule of activi- 
ties for all member-clubs. 

In the few months since the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
began sponsoring these conservation 
clubs, a great deal has been accom- 
plished. Within less than a year al- 
most 30 clubs have been organized 
and provided with counsellors to 
supervise the training of youngsters 
from the age of eight to 18 in fish- 
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ing and hunting activities, and in 
conservation practices. A state-wide 
League has been chartered and ten- 
tative plans proposed for a large 
expansion of this program through- 
out Florida. 

Old Uncle Rufus has always been 
in favor of all kids being given a 
chance to enjoy the great fishing 
and hunting opportunities offered 
here in Florida. Uncle Rufus knows 
of no better way for the kids to 
learn than to actually get out and 
do it. These junior clubs have given 
them a chance to do just that, with 
a good teacher to help them get 
started. As the program expands, 
more and more youngsters are go- 
ing to get their chance. 

Club members will be given an 
opportunity to learn about the dif- 
ferent animals of Florida—how to 
distinguish their tracks, how to rec- 
ognize them in the woods or fields, 
their characteristics, and teehniques 
used in hunting them. Also, the 
members will be taught the funda- 
mentals of shooting and hunting and 
the necessary safety precautions to 
be followed. A knowledge of fish, 
birds, and Florida wildlife in gen- 
eral can be acquired through this 
club program. The members get 
much of this information on out- 
door trips as well as in the regular 
club meetings. The program also in- 
cludes the teaching of conservation 
methods being practiced that are 
necessary for the protection of all 
wildlife in Florida. 


There’s nothing Uncle Rufus 
would like better than to see a 





Pete Preston of Orange Park wrote Uncle 
Rufus that the happiest moment of his 
life (8 years) was when he caught the 
two-pound bass shown above. Pete says 
he will long remember the sight of that 
old pole bending and the water flying. 
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club in every town in the state. 
But of course this couldn’t happen 
unless the kids in every town helped 
get their own club. 

The thing for you to do is to 
talk this over with some of your 
buddies and find out how many 
really want to belong to a Junior 
Sportsmen’s club. If enough of the 
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The fish didi‘t hava-c, 








chance when the Tampa kids had their fishathon on August 23. 


fellows want a club, the rest is easy. 
The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission will find you a spon- 
sor and a teacher to help you get 
started. All you have to do is tell 
your local wildlife officer that you 
want a club in your town, or write 
old Uncle Rufus and he will see 
that you get your chance. END. 


The picture above shows a part of the huge crowd of boys and girls who lined the banks 
fishing for prize winners. - 





predatory fish from a local canal. The boys have used spear-guns, gigs, and seine nets 
in this worthwhile conservation project. A total of 3,300 pounds of predatory garfish 
were killed over a period of three months this past summer. 








Following one of their gar hunts, the Caléosa club members ine up to show one of their 


methods used in killing these fish. 















WHITE FEATHER 
COURT 
LAKEFRONT COTTAGES 
OVERNIGHT - WEEKLY - SEASONAL 


P. O. Box 111 PHONE 9231 
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SCALES’ 
RED AND WHITE 
SUPER MARKET 





Among the Lakes and Hills of the 
Beautiful Ridge District 
KEYSTONE HEIGHTS 


Most Beautiful Sub-division 
LAWRENCE 
DEVELOPING CO. 









M. M. SARGENT 
& SON 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Call 2241 or write P. O. Box 14, 


Keystone, for an estimate. 
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Keystone Beauty Shop 


and 
Keystone Barber Shop 


KEYSTONE 


SERVICE STATION 
GULF PRODUCTS 
Everything for the Fisherman 





KEYSTONE 
RESTAURANT 


HOME COOKING 


Open 6:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. daily 








WE INVIT! 


NEYSTONE 


ON BEAUTIFUL 


A little over 25 years ago, a small 
band of Pennsylvanians migrated 
south to the Land of Sunshine and 
settled on the crest of the “Florida 
Ridge.” They brought with them an 
air of tranquility and sense of well- 
being that just naturally fit into | 
these surroundings of jeweled lakes 
and wooded, gently-rolling terrain. 


Off the beaten paths, far from the 
hubbub of densely-populated cities | 
—this was the ideal location for 
which the travelers searched. New 
homes were started and the town of 
Keystone Heights came into being. 
Today the town is enjoying a pros- 
perous growth through the arrival 
of more and more families who have 
found this beautiful environment to 
their liking. 

This is a true fisherman’s paradise 
—over 60 sparkling, sand-bottom 
lakes, fed by cool springs and bor- 
dered by clean, white-sand beaches 
which are indeed a rarity in an in- 
land area, although it is only a short 
way to the Coast. Largemouth. black 
bass, bream, and speckled perch 
abound in these clear, fresh waters. 


The unsurpassed. white-sand] 
beaches, picnic grounds, and recre-|. 
ational areas are shared by thou-| 
sands from the surrounding towns! : 
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CLAY 
ELECTRIC CO-OP., 


INC. 


* 
LARGEST REA CO-OP IN FLORIDA 
* 


3,100 MILES OF LINE 
SERVING 9,829 MEMBERS 
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| LAKE GENEVA 





each weekend. Sailboating, water 

skiing, speedboating, canoeing on 

these sky-blue, mirror-like lakes are 
| a favorite pastime. 


Many charitable organizations and 
¥ religious groups have established 
camps here for youngsters, under- 
privileged children and mothers, and 
ministerial groups. 

Levy’s Prairie, Cooper’s Prairie, 
and many of the lakes afford ex- 
cellent duck hunting in season. The 
_| hunter who prefers the baying of 
-| hounds on a hot trail can find good 
| wildeat territory at nearby Sante Fe 
Swamp or Devil’s Den, located on 
the upper part of Gold Head State 
Park. Big game hunting is available 
in the Ocala National Forest a few 
miles away. 


__ Keystone Heights has a modern 
shopping district equalling those of 
much larger cities and is the trading 
center for several thousand people 
within an area of some 20-mile 
‘radius. 


a 







Here is the ideal location for per- 
sons who have reached retirement 
to buy or build that permanent 
-home in the Land of Sunshine. The 
“welcome mat” is out at beautiful, 
friendly Keystone Heights. 


KEYSTONE 
STATE BANK 


* 


“THE FRIENDLY BANK IN THE 
FRIENDLY TOWN” 


* 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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RUTLEDGE FISH CAMP 


@ 
ON LAKE GENEVA 





BEASLEY’S 
SERVICE STATION 


FISHING, CAMPING AND PICNIC 
SUPPLIES 


S. E. McKAY, Realtor 


Let Us Tell You More 
About 
KEYSTONE HEIGHTS 
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“SWAN LAKE RESORT” 


Located on Beautiful Swan Lake 
State Route 26 — 3 Miles East of Melrose 


MODERN HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
Excellent Fishing, Boating, and Swimming 


BOATS AVAILABLE 
M. K. JOHNSTON, Prop. 
R. R. 1—Box 61 Al Melrose, Florida 


> 4 , 
DON PANGHORN 
* 


KEYSTONE JEWELERS 


“WALLIE MUHLHOFER”’ 
EXPERT WATCH REPAIRS 


FRED DODD, Builder 


RESIDENCE AND LIGHT 
COMMERCIAL CONTRACTOR 





WALKER’S 
SERVICE STATION 
FISHING TACKLE 
BOATS AND MOTORS 


Latest Fishing Information on 
All Lakes! 


























Arnevtcats Alligator 


By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 


The American alligator ranges from the lowlands of 
North Carolina southward through Florida, and west- 
ward to the Rio Grande River of Texas. However, in 
many areas it has been nearly exterminated, and Flor- 
ida is one of the few states where it still survives in 
large numbers. 

Most people are familiar with the appearance of the 
alligator, but often they know very little of its habits. 
In this article we have space to present just a few of 
the many interesting facts about this giant reptile. 

In spring-or early summer, the female alligator 
builds a nest. She scrapes together a big mass of 


sticks, leaves, and mud in a sheltered spot, usually 
near the water but sometimes as much as 200 feet 
away. In this nest she deposits several dozen large, 
white eggs. The decaying plant material of the nest 
generates a good bit of heat, thus incubating the 
clutch. The female remains in the vicinity and guards 
her nest against intruders. Her vigil is necessary, for 
raccoons, wild hogs, and many other creatures are 
quick to raid a ’gator nest whenever they get a 
chance. A typical alligator nest is shown in an ac- 
companying photograph. 

As the baby ’gators begin to hatch, they set up a 
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curious grunting sound. Upon hear- 
ing this, the female tears the nest 
apart, allowing the little ones to es- 
cape. Her parental duties are now 
over, and the babies are on their 
own. Since the incubation period is 
rather long, the young sometimes do 
not hatch until late autumn, and 
may spend the winter with the fe- 
male in her den. However, she pays 
little attention to them, and does not 
provide food for them. 

When ’gators are small, they are 
exposed to the attacks of many ene- 
mies. Otters, mink, raccoons, cotton- 
mouth moccasins, larger alligators, 
bullfrogs, black bass, herons, and 
other creatures all feed on the little 
reptiles. In autumn a swamp or lake 
may be swarming with newly hatch- 
ed ’gators, but by summer of the 
following year only a small per- 
centage of the young can be found. 

Growth is rapid, however, and 
when the ’gator is about 18 months 
old, he is big enough to avoid or 
defend himself against most of his 
enemies. In the wild, alligators grow 
about 12 to 18 inches a year, at last 
for the first few years of life. There- 
after they grow more slowly. Cap- 
tive alligators, which are often kept 
under improper conditions, may 
grow very little; and the slow 
growth of these captive specimens 
misled some people into concluding 
that big ’gators must be very old in- 
deed. Actually, the so-called “thou- 
sand-year-old monsters,” so often 
seen in road shows, are usually no 
more than 25 to 50 years old. 

The largest alligator ever captured 
is “Big George,” a huge male on dis- 
play at the Reptile Institute at Silver 
Springs, Florida. This giant reptile, 
now 15 feet long, was caught in Lake 
George. His picture appears in one 
of the above photographs. There 
have been reports of ’gators longer 
than “Big George,” but these reports 
seem to have been based on stretch- 
ed skins. By stretching, a 16-foot skin 
can be made from a 12-foot alligator! 
Nearly all large alligators, 9 feet or 
more in length, are males. An oc- 
casional 9-foot female is seen, but 
most breeding female alligators are 
about 5 to 8 feet long. 


The old males are apt to be very 
irritable and bold, especially in areas 
where they have not been shot at 
or frightened. Alligators have been 
known to attack man. One such at- 
tack was described in Florida Wild- 
life for September, 1948; and an- 
other received a great deal of pub- 
licity in newspapers about a year 
ago. In the latter case, a small girl 
was seized by an alligator, but was 
rescued by an heroic lad. In April, 
1950, a girl was attacked and severly 
bitten on the leg; and in latter 1949, 
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two huge male alligators were re- 
moved from Okefenokee Wildlife 
Refuge because they had begun 
stalking the fishermen and visiting 
tourists. Several other attacks have 
been reported in the last few years. 

The big alligators also attack the 
smaller breeding individuals of their 
own kind, driving them off or kill- 
ing them. Thus it has been recom- 
mended that the big ’gators, those 
8 feet or more in length, should not 
be protected. They actually de- 
crease, not increase, the number of 
‘gators in an area; they prey on 
cattle and other livestock; and, if 
allowed to reach maturity unmo- 
lested by man, they are potentially 
dangerous. Of course, the alligator 
probably will not menace human 
beings very often; but even one at- 
tack is deplorable, and results in a 
great deal of unfavorable comment. 

It is interesting to note that the 
early explorers of the Southeast, in 
the days before alligators were hunt- 
ed, reported these reptiles to be very 





dangerous, often attacking man. Yet 
in the 1930’s and early 1940’s, when 
every ‘gator that showed himself 
was apt to be shot at, the reptiles 
were very shy and timid. Now some 
of the big ’gators, grown to maturity 
free from molestation, again appear 
to be very bold. 

An accompanying photograph 
shows a breeding pair of alligators 
attacking a smaller intruder. This 
photograph was made in a _ pen 
which closely duplicated the alli- 
gators’ natural habitat. It well il- 
lustrates the pugnacity of large 
‘gators toward others of their kind. 

In the Everglades, the alligators, 
even big ones, are highly desirable. 
After so much drainage, the ’Glades 
now go completely dry for months 
at a time; and then the only water 
for miles around is to be found in 
the alligators’ dens. Thus, the kill- 
ing of one ’gator in the ’Glades 
country may wipe out all sorts of 
wildlife in the area, for the ’gator 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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read about this grand game fish, talked to 

anglers from the northern states, until you 
long to experience for yourself the power and smash 
of this line-sided warrior? Well ... weep no more, 
my Laddy ... you can catch stripers to your heart’s 
content without leaving our own Florida waters. 

Have you’ believed that stripers were found only 
from Cape Hatteras north—with best chances centered 
around the Long Island and New Jersey shores? Pure 
propaganda—old “Roccus Saxatilis’ came to Florida 
many years ago and liked what he found so well that 
he set up housekeeping and has been doing business 
in the Sunshine State ever since. 

If the heat generated by commercial and sports 
fishermen, opposing sides in the striped bass contro- 
versy, could be harnessed, it would make atomic 
power look like a firecracker at a volcanic eruption. 
It is generally conceded that the fresh water streams 
emptying into Chesapeake Bay are the major spawn- 
ing grounds for the bulk of our Atlantic striped bass. 


W ree you like to catch a striper? Have you 
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(Chas. Schilling photo) 
Action at the ““Croaker Hole.” 


The bay itself becomes a vast nursery, holding the 
young bass until after their second year when, as a 
rule, they go on their first migration. 

Sports fishermen from Maine to Georgia watch with 
worried eyes and growing concern while the world’s 
largest commercial striped bass fishery, using haul 
seines and fish traps, works these same Chesapeake 
Bay waters, taking an annual catch of better than 
6,000,000 pounds, mostly in baby fish less than 18 
inches long. Sports fishermen consider 15 to 25 pound 
fish about average, while really large fish go up to 
125 pounds. 

As could be expected, Florida not only has striped 
bass fishing but is generous with their distribution. 
The Suwannee River up from Cedar Keys has pro- 
duced many good fish. The Ochlockonee west of Tal- 
lahassee is well known for stripers, and fish of 40 
pounds have been caught below the dam at Lake 
Talquin, but it is in the St. Johns River, its tributaries 
and chain of lakes that the Florida striped bass has 
made himself most completely at home. Most striper 
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(Chas. Schilling photo) 
Stripers, live-oaks and Spanish moss. 


fishing in the St. Johns today centers around Welaka 
and the cold water spots in that area. 

Stripers have been caught in the St. Johns for the 
past 30 years, but they were taken only occasionally 
and mostly by accident. The average fisherman con- 
sidered them a freak catch and let it go at that—that 
is, until A. P. Oliver came along. Oliver, who operates 
a fish camp at Welaka, took his first striper about 5 
years ago and was so impressed with the light tackle 
possibilities of this fish that he started a really de- 
termined research project to learn what he could of 
their habits and preferences. 

Oliver first struck pay dirt when he discovered the 
stripers’ liking for cold water. This fish is most com- 
fortable in water that makes the local fish shiver in 
their scales. 

The St. Johns River in the Welaka area is bordered 
on the west by the Ocala National Forest, birthplace 
of many of Florida’s wonderful springs. The Ocklawaha 
River, cooled by Silver Springs, empties into the St. 
Johns across from Welaka. Juniper Creek, Salt 
Springs, Silver Glen Springs, Alexander Springs, all 
dump their cold waters into the warmer waters of 
the river. Smart fishermen have learned that these 
cold water areas are the hot spots of striped bass 
fishing. Although stripers are regularly caught by 
those in the know at these places, it was really the 
“Croaker Hole” that provided the clinic for most of 
Oliver’s research. 

This “Croaker Hole” is a large spring boiling up 
out of the bed of the river itself. In a river that aver- 
ages 8 to 10 feet deep, the hole is 70 feet deep and 
about 200 feet in diameter at the surface. It is funnel 
shaped, and from its depths comes clear spring water 
colder than a landlord’s heart. It is now certain that 
stripers can be caught consistently if the fishing is 
confined to water cooled by these spring flows, and 
while they are occasionally taken at all hours of the 
day, it is just at dawn and again at dusk that they 
cooperate with most vim and vigor. 

Stripers are a democratic fish in that they are ap- 
parently able to adjust themselves to most any condi- 
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tions. Native to the Atlantic coast, the striped bass 
was enjoyed only by the sports fishermen of the At- 
lantic seaboard, much to the disgust of striperless 
California anglers who watched the fun with a covet- 
ous eye. In 1880, an attempt was made to establish 
these fish in Pacific waters. 435 small striped bass, 
taken from New Jersey waters, were transported 
across the country and planted in San Francisco Bay. 
They found California waters so much to their liking 
that at the turn of the century, just 20 years later, 
the annual commercial take of these fish was esti- 
mated at better than 1,250,000 pounds. Since then, 
and with many a legislative battle in the background, 
the Pacific stripers have developed until now they 
are probably the most important sport fish on the 
west coast. 

Their spectacular success in California is due, at 
least in part, to California law that now designates 
the striped bass as a strictly sport fish, to be taken by 
hook and line only, and not for sale in the fish mar- 
kets. This management solution is made possible by 
California’s 1,200 mile long coastline, which is prac- 
tically the entire limit of the Pacific striper’s range. 

Charles Pace and Don Southwell, directors of the 
Halifax Hunting and Fishing Club, are ardent ad- 
mirers and boosters of Florida stripers. Hoping to find 
a way to successfully establish stripers in the bays 
and rivers of Florida’s east coast in the Daytona Beach 
section, they contacted the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, who informed them that, on the basis of 
information already at hand, Daytona Beach is well 
within the range of the striped bass. They said that 
tests already run indicate that plantings of these fish 
would probably thrive in this area. Fingerling stripers 
suitable for planting are available at federal fish 
hatcheries. 

Who knows—perhaps with proper planning and 
planting, even South Florida could enjoy these great 
fish. With our snook populations rapidly declining 
before the unregulated onslaught of commercial fisher- 
men, South Florida’s sports fishermen could well use 
another game fish. Unfortunately, the striped bass, 
like the snook, is a delicious food fish, and already 
the commercial fishermen in the St. Johns chain are 
supplying a steady demand. 

Once you learn the where and when of St. Johns 
striper fishing, the actual taking of the fish is ridicu- 
lously simple, that is, providing you use spinning gear 
or other reasonably light tackle. The fish strike will- 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Southwell, Oliver and Pace, Florida Striper boosters. 
(Chas. Schilling photo) 
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Aes is the best dog a man 
ever owned. 

Seventy pounds, firm and straight 
and hard as nails, perhaps the great- 
est son of Air Pilot Sam and Miss 
Kremel. A _ picture-book dog who 
started retrieving without lessons, 
stands stock still on the flush, and 
never breaks his pose until the bird 
falls or goes on. 

Agitator was 13 years old last May. 
He’s my dog. 

It was one of those days when 
the weather man forecasts ‘35 de- 
grees in the morning, rising to 70 
degrees about noon,” so we started 
out at dawn, to beat the heat. It was 
also one of those days when hunters 
do better if they stay in bed. We 
were up early. But so were the birds. 
And someone must have told them 
we were coming. 

The sun was moving high and it 
was 10:30 when Agitator nailed his 
first covey some 200 yards from the 
river bank. The singles settled about 
20 yards from the bank and we 
moved in. We were hot and tired 
and so was my dog. 

He pointed a single and I winged 
him. Agitator immediately took after 
him and as the bird leaped into the 
air he caught him on the jump, 
grasped the bird easily in his jaws, 
and then bird and dog floated over 
the river bank into the red-muddy 
waters of the Chattahoochee, out of 
sight, some 35 feet down the bank. 

We rushed to the river. But Agi- 
tator was not to be seen. It was now 
11:30 and getting hotter every min- 
ute. 

With Abe Hill at my side, his 
brown face glistening with perspira- 
tion, our shirts drenched to the skin, 
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we walked about a mile down the 
river looking for the dog. And then 
back up a mile. Then down again. 
But no Agitator. 

It was now 2:30 and I was begin- 
ning to give up hope. We were tired 
and hungry and disappointed, when 
G. I. Williams, a friend of Hill’s came 
through the woods and took up the 
trail with us. We started walking 
the bank again, shooting my gun 
and yelling, “Hey, Agitator. Hey 
Agitator.” For 30 minutes we yelled 
into the emptiness of the river’s edge, 
as we walked up and down, up and 
down, always yelling, “Hey, Agi- 
tator. Hey, Agitator.” 

Then we heard him. Softly, plead- 
ingly, from the distance we heard 
him. His bark was sad. It was low. 
It was urgent. But it was confident. 

We rushed up and down the river, 
trying to locate him. His bark was 
getting hoarser and he was quiet for 
long intervals. But we couldn’t find 
him. We looked and we looked. But 
Agitator was not to be seen. 


Then his bark was close, almost 
in front of us. No, not in front of us. 
Under us. Under the bank, where 
the rushing river waters had cut an 
open tunnel into the embankment, 
some 35 feet below us. We couldn’t 
see him. But we could hear him 
clearly now, barking and whimper- 
ing, calling for help. 

We couldn’t climb down the steep 
bank, so I lit out in the jeep and 
drove the five miles back to camp 
to get a large round rope. We tied 
one end of the rope around a tree 
and the other end around Williams’ 
waist, and he went over the side and 
out of sight. And then we pulled and 
pulled. But Williams and the dog 
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were too heavy to lift up the steep 
incline. 

Back to the camp I went for more 
rope. On the way back I ruined the 
clutch on the jeep, deserted the ve- 
hicle, and ran the last two miles. 
The second rope was tied to another 
tree and the other end went around 
Hill’s ankles. 

Hill lowered himself gently over 
the bank on his stomach, reaching 
down into nothing as I pulled Will- 
iams and Agitator up with the first 
rope. I tugged until I had raised 
Williams high enough so Hill could 
reach down and grab Agitator’s front 
feet. Then Hill backed up on his 
stomach and I pulled both ropes, 
giving it everything I had. They 
swung the dog over the side, onto 
the bank in front of me, dirty and 
tired and weak, with the red mud 
layered over his body up to his neck. 
He lay on the bank, gasping for 
breath. 

I pulled Hill up on the bank and 
we went to get Williams. The time 
was now 5:00 o’clock. 

After, we lay on the ground, ex- 
hausted. Williams passed out com- 


pletely. Hill was deathly sick. And 


I could hardly walk. 

But I was happy. You know, I said 
earlier that Agitator is the best dog 
a man ever owned. And he is. 

Because while the three of us lay 
there spent and worn, Agitator 
raised from the ground, stretched, 
looked around once or twice, and 
then walked up to me and proudly 
offered me the bird which, for more 
than six hours in the dark, treach- 
erous waters, he had held in his 
jaws, waiting to complete his 
mission. 
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oU CAN read about fishathons and you can see 

pietures by the dozens of grinning, happy kids 

who have caught the biggest strings, but, until 
you have heard the squeals of delight and the excited 
chatter of the small fry as they pull in the fish, you 
can never fully appreciate the true amount of enjoy- 
ment that is derived from one of these events. 


My work with the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission has enabled me to attend numerous 
fishathons in various cities of Central Florida. I have 





seen hundreds of youngsters catch their first fish .. . I 
have heard no telling how many thousands of spon- 
taneous shouts of glee .. . but I still look forward to 
the next catch—the next big moment in some small 
fry’s first day of fishing. 


Anyone who has attended one of these fishathons 
for youngsters 12 years of age and under will undoubt- 
edly concede that they are here to stay. Each year finds 
more and more cities providing this opportunity for 
their boys and girls. The Game Commission has en- 


Usually large numbers of small bream are caught in almost every fishathon, but the Orange County kids pulled in the largemouth bass 
too. Left: Johnny Gillespie and Jimmy Wheeler; center: Richard Pridgeon, in foreground; right: Dickie Gore and Official Carlton Williams. 
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dorsed these projects by extending wholehearted co- 
operation to the sponsors. 


On August 30, the Commission was represented by 
15 wildlife officers at Orlando’s fifth annual fishathon 
at Lake Lucerne, sponsored by the Orlando Sentinel- 
Star newspaper and the Orange County Sportsmen’s 
Association. On August 26, wildlife officers stocked 
the lake with some 500 bream and bass, seined from 
Lake Eola, to add to the young anglers’ chances. The 
Commission also furnished 750 cane poles and approxi- 
mately 15,000 worms for those who did not bring their 
own poles and bait. The officers present at the fisha- 
thon distributed equipment, patrolled the lake, and 
helped the small fry get started fishing. 


An estimated 3,500 Central Florida youngsters par- 
ticipated in the fishathon at Lake Lucerne. And the 
kids caught fish—well over a hundred pounds of 
bream and bass—ranging in size from a 34%-ounce 
largemouth black bass down to a tiny minnow that 
one little girl gleefully trapped with her hands. 


The top-prize-winning bass was landed by John 
Rossi, while Ricky Duke had the largest catch by 
weight—a string weighing almost three pounds. Eliza- 
beth Thompson topped the girls’ division with a bass 
weighing nearly 20 ounces. 


A huge list of valuable prizes, donated by 96 Or- 
lando businessmen, included two bicycles, costly rods 


and reels, and many other items of recreational equip- 
ment. The biggest thrill for the kids was the fishing 


itself, but they were also kept happy with free ice 
cream, popsicles, candy bars, and cold drinks. Each 
angler who registered a fish also received a free pass 
to the movies. 


An outstanding feature of the Lake Lucerne fishing 
was the exceptionally large number of largemouth 
black bass taken by the junior anglers. Although 
limited to cane poles and worms for bait by the con- 
test rules, the kids “horsed out” many good-sized bass 
that would have been a credit to experienced rod and 
reel fishermen. 


Probably, few people realize the great amount of 
planning, work, and cooperation that goes on behind 


the scenes to successfully stage a fishathon of this 
size. It requires the combined efforts of many public- 


spirited adults, willing to sacrifice their time and 
energy, before the kids can have this opportunity. 
Someone has to arrange for the lake, fish, poles, bait, 
refreshments, prizes, etc. Someone has to look after 
the safety of the youngsters and provide first aid 
equipment. And it requires a number of persons to 
conduct the fishathon—registering the participants, 
issuing equipment, weighing and recording the fish, 
giving out prizes, and many other duties. 


However, I firmly believe that these groups of work- 
ers, who are interested enough in the youth of their 
communities to give their time and efforts, consider 
themselves paid in full by the sight and sound of the 
thousands of kids participating in this big, one-day 
pageant of complete happiness. —END. 
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Wildlife officers Charlie Clark, left, and A. W. Ansley made friends 

with two proud little anglers. Buddy Parks landed a nice bass, but 

little Miss Deborah Messer put all of the boys in the shade with 
her string of ten bream and three black bass. 





This fine array of prizes was contributed by Orlando businessmen. 
The two puppies held by Dickie Stevens and Sybil Myers were 
included in the huge list of costly prizes. 





Officials of the Orange County Sportsmen’s Association, the Or- 
lando Sentinel-Star, and the Gam2 and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission worked together to make the day a successful and happy 
one for the kids. Left to right: J. Y. Rudler, A. E. Arthur, Carlton 
Williams, Jack Mills, Dave Swindell, Bill Fulford, John Hend, 
Charles Clymore. Some of the members who also helped in staging 
the fishathon were absent when the above photo was taken. 
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A BEDTIME STORY FOR THE YOUNG ‘UNS... 
and a chuckle for you too— 


Elmo was bored. 


Nothing ever happened to Elmo to break the monot- 
ony of the long sunny days but the droning of an oc- 
casional plane en route to Tampa or Miami, high above 
the flat Florida land. So Elmo stood quietly on the 
small mound of soil at the entrance of his underground 
home, as the sun dropped lower behind a clump of pal- 
mettos and prepared to disappear for the night. He was 
waiting for the soft tropical darkness so he could begin 
hunting for his supper of small snakes and field mice. 
You see, Elmo was a ground owl. 


But then suddenly something happened to change 
his entire life! ... 


His feet were caught in some string which prevented 
him from running into the dark safety of his home, and 
he was being dragged away, closer and closer to a hu- 
man being, looming up like a giant before him. Elmo 
was too surprised and frightened to call to his neigh- 
boring owls, and he saw to his dismay that they had 
all taken flight and had left him to the mercy of the 
young boy who now held him tightly by the wings. 

His heart was pounding beneath his breast-feathers 
of soft gray, but he realized that he was not hurt and 
that he was being handled gently, ever so gently, as he 
was placed in a cage in a very noisy object which soon 
began to move along the rough trail. Elmo had been 
lassoed! He was now a prisoner! 


Darkness had fallen by the time the rough ride 
came to an end, and he could tell by the scents and 








of the day, he couldn’t sleep to make the fear disappear 
by shutting off his active mind. So he was glad when 
dawn finally came, tired as he was. Maybe now he 
could find a way out of this cage which cramped his 
wings so much. “Golly,” he thought, “it’d be nice to 


stretch again!” 


At sunrise the boy returned. He heard the strange 
lad speaking to him as he picked up the cage. “How’d 
you make out, Elmo, ol’ boy? My name’s Jimmie, and 
we're going to high school where they’re expecting you. 
Just take it easy while I get this jalopy started.” 


Elmo’s nervousness returned as he felt the jolting of 
the old car as Jimmie wove through morning traffic. 
Elmo blinked at the sunlight and said to himself, “Take 
it easy, he says. Hah!” 


Jimmie brought the car to a halt and picked up the 
cage. They entered a large building, weaving through 
a crowd of curious boys and girls, down a long dark 
corridor with doors on either side, and then into one 
of the forbidding entrances. Elmo had never seen any- 
thing like this before! 

They stopped before a lady who was standing beside 
a desk in the room. “Here’s the owl I promised you, 
Mrs. Spach, but he’s still a little nervous. ’ve named 
him Elmo.” 

Elmo blinked at the light and shuddered at the name 
he had been given. Elmo! Indeed! 

The lady took the cage and _ set it down on the desk. 
“He'll make a wonderful model for our art class, Jim- 
mie. But I thought you were just kidding when you 
said you’d bring us an owl to draw.” 

Elmo’s heart sank. “So that’s it. Now ’m a model 
for a bunch of high school art students!” But he did 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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By JACK GRANT 


Putting a fisherman in Lake County is like putting 
a woman in a millinery shop—for just as sure as 
Milady would want to try on every hat in stock, 
so would the angler want to try out all of the 
good fishing spots. 

The fisherman with itchy feet—one who is never 
satisfied to stay in one lake too long, even though 
they’re bitin’ there—will find the answer to his dream 
in this area. He could browse around the rest of his 
days and never get to try out all of the good spots 
on the more than 1,400 lakes scattered over this 
Central Florida county. 


Many game-fish enthusiasts have come to Eustis— 
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a small city located right in the middle of this abun- 
dance of waters. Some have made it their annual 
vacation headquarters, others have made it their 
permanent home. From Eustis, the angler can take 
short trips in any direction, trying a new lake every 
day. He can even stay there and fish, for there are 
a dozen small, but very productive lakes within or 
touching the city limits . . . and, of course, there’s 
Lake Eustis one of the county’s largest lakes, on 
whose eastern shore the city is located and from 
which it derived its name. 


For the bass addict, this is a paradise—for count- 
less numbers of these small, hidden lakes have been 
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virtually untouched, as far as fishing is concerned, 
and the larger bodies of water are known all over 
the country as the best largemouth black bass grounds 
to be found anywhere. Daily catches include bass 
ranging from a pound up to 12, and sometimes as 
high as 15 pounds. Local sportsmen are confident 
that a world record bass will some day come from 
one of these lakes. 

These waters also produce exceptionally large shell- 
crackers and specks (crappies), many of which at- 
tain a weight of two to three pounds, and there are 
perhaps more cane pole fishermen on these lakes 
during the year than bass addicts. Others prefer 
catching these large panfish on light tackle to any 
kind of fishing. 

The really ambitious angler, who also likes his 
water travel, can go by boat anywhere he wants 
on the vast inland waterway system of Central Flor- 
ida, south many miles to Lake Apopka, or north into 
the St. Johns River and on to the Atlantic Ocean 
near Jacksonville. 

One would be lead to believe that, with all these 
surrounding lakes, Eustis was a city reserved for 
fishermen. Although the city might have been found- 
ed by some clan of Izaak Walton followers, today 





The Dora Canal has been called the most scenic mile of 
waterway in the entire country. 
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Eustis is enjoying a steady growth through many 
sources. The rolling countryside surrounding the city 
is the third largest citrus producing area in Florida 
and the county is second in the production of grape- 
fruit in the state. It also ranks as the leader in the 
production of winter watermelons and bunch-type 
grapes. 


Eustis has also become a haven for Northerners 
who have reached the retirement status and are look- 
ing for a home in the Land of Lakes and Sunshine. 
The climate here is perfect for year-around living— 
moderately cool summers and warm winters. Already 
this influx of new permanent residents from out-of- 
state has bursted the seams of the city limits and 
new homes are spreading over the adjoining country- 
side. 


The citizens of Eustis have banded together in 
promoting a spirit of friendliness and welcome that 
has done much towards increasing its number of 
new residents. Known as “The Friendly City,” Eustis 
has become a haven for prospective new home owners 
of moderate means—due to an extremely low tax 
system and an equally low cost of living. This town 
of 5,500 also boasts a shopping district that supplies 
some 25,000 people of its immediate surrounding area. 


If the largemouth bass family had been included in the 
census, the population of Eustis would run into the millions. 
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The Winter Vandalia, held each year at the Eustis Gun Club, 
attracts many of the outstanding shooters of the nation. 


For a city of this size, Eustis has one of the most 
extensive year-around programs of diversified activi- 
ties to be found anywhere. Each year the Eustis Gun 
Club is host to the Winter Vandalia, an American 
Trapshooter Association registered shoot, which at- 
tracts some of the outstanding shooters of the country. 
This club is supervised by John R. Taylor, a former 
world skeet champion. The city has recently con- 
structed one of the most complete recreation centers 
in Florida, including a modern youth center and 
swimming pool. Most of the activities are centered 
around the recreation building and the adjoining 
All-States Tourist Club, which has a membership of 
750. Eustis is also the home of the Florida Sports- 
man Exposition and County Fair which is held an- 
naully in March. Church activities play a big part 
in the social life of these residents, for practically 
every denomination has a place of worship here. 


During the winter season many hunters make 
Eustis their headquarters. Within a 20-mile radius 





The Eustis Jaycees have been actively engaged in projects 
that have helped label the city as a friendly place to live. 
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the nimrod can find excellent hunting grounds for 
quail, wild turkey, duck, and numerous small game. 
The Ocala Forest, bordering on the northern part 
of Lake County, has become famous as a deer, bear, 
and wildcat hunter’s paradise. 


Boating is a favorite pastime of many of the native 
residents and winter visitors who have crafts on 
Lake Eustis, which is 20 square miles in area. The 
added advantage of the many long water trips via 
the inland water route through canals, lakes, and 
rivers has made this a popular pastime. 


With all this wealth of natural attractions, Eustis 
has not become an all-out tourist center. The city 
has made no pretense of trying to compete with 
the coastal cities who annually attract millions of 
Northern tourists and winter vacationers. The mill- 
ing crowds and the countless man-made attractions 





The city-owned swimming pool is located on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Eustis. 


are found lacking here. The citizens have devoted 
themselves to making Eustis an attractive place for 
those of moderate means . a place where friend- 
liness, healthy living, and inexpensive recreation are 
the important things. The publicity is handled with- 
out fanfare those who visit here telling those 
back home what they have found and it is 
producing results, for the population of new resi- 
dents is steadily growing, year by year. 


Maybe it’s the great number of lakes, maybe it’s 
climate or the air of sincere friendliness . . . but 
whatever it is, Eustis is attracting a steady increase 
of new visitors and new residents each year. The 
growth is slow, but it does indicate a sound and 
lasting progress for the future of Eustis. 


For those with itchy feet whether it be for 


a new spot to fish or for a new home... try a 
new lake... try Eustis, “The Friendly City.” END. 
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“Me Southland at tts Best!” 





LEON 


COUNTY 


hassee is the Capital City of 
Florida, the home of the State 
Capitol, the Governor’s Mansion, 
Florida State University and Flor- 
ida A. & M. College for Negroes... 
and to this Capital City and Leon 
County thousands of visitors, from 
Florida and out-of-state, flock an- 
nually. But they don’t all come to 
see the Governor or to go to school! 
For Tallahassee and Leon County 
are noted throughout the South for 
excellent hunting and fishing facili- 
ties and its fields and streams have 
become a Mecca for outdoorsmen. 
From Alabama and Georgia, from 
nearby North Florida counties, and 


T TEACH in school that Talla- 


By JACK GRANT 


from all over the State and the 
South, hunters and fishermen have 
been making annual pilgrimages to 
this area to take advantage of 
hunting opportunities and the un- 
paralleled fishing of Lakes Talquin, 
Iamonia and Jackson. 

The biggest majority of wildlife 
enthusiasts who visit Leon County 
are anglers, who return time and 
time again to fish in the nearby 
rivers, lakes and ponds which make 
this county a veritable paradise for 
America’s Izaak Waltons. 

Almost anyone can catch the big 
ones in Leon County’s waterways 
with a cane pole, casting rod, fly 
rod or, spinning rod, and there’s 
seldg@y” a day when these havens 
fo@@rishermen aren’t crowded with 
felers fishing from rowboats or 
otorboats, or just using cane poles 
























- from the shore. Almost everyone in 


the county goes fishing and it might 
well be called Tallahassee and Leon’s 
favorite sport. 


Easily accessible and within just 
a few minutes driving time from 
any place in the county, Leon Coun- 
ty waterways are a lure hard to re- 
ist. Tourists, coming through Leon 


County on their way north or south 
soften find it hard to pass by with- 
‘gut stopping for a few hours with 


rod and reel; they can be seen al- 
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most any day, car parked along the 
side of the road, matching their skill 
against Lake Jackson’s bass. 

The Ochlockonee River, which 
runs the entire length of the county 





from the Georgia Line to Lake Tal- 
quin, is a favorite for fishermen. 
From Georgia down to Lake Tal- 
quin, the river is a series of sand 
bars and deep holes and the holes 
are highlights of excitement with 
good catches being recorded prac- 
tically every day. One of the best 
stretches is between the old Quincy 
Highway and the new Quincy High- 
way. 

Lake Talquin has the reputation 
of being one of the best fishing spots 
in the county, and its 11,500 acres 
of water hold thousands upon thou- 
sands of bass, bream, shellcrackers, 
speckled perch, stump-knockers, and 
others. It is estimated that hundreds 
of acres of the lake have never 
been fished, so the future is bright 
for anglers following the sport on 
Lake Talquin. | 


Bass fishing is best from April to 
June, but large numbers are caught 
all year long. The same can be said 
for bream and they make experts 
out of amateurs from May until the 
end of August. 

At Lake Jackson, with almost 
6,000 acres, bass fishing is tops at 
almost any time of the day, while 
pan fishing is good in the evening 
or early morning. Bass here average 
2» to 6 pounds while large ones, from 
12 to 15 pounds, are no oddity. 

Lake Iamonia, with more than 
5,000 acres, is an oddity among lakes. 
Records reveal that the lake disap- 
peared in 1910, 1917, and 1934, this 
magical feat usually starting when 
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a 15-acre basin of 45-foot-deep water 
sinks into the ground, followed soon 
by the rest of the lake. An earthen 
dam has been constructed by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and Leon County Commis- 
sioners, however, to isolate the main 
body of the lake from the sinkhole 
portion. A “fish-fence”’ erected on 
top of the dam keeps fish from 
being sucked into the basin and 
prevented depletion of lake fish 
when the lake started its disappear- 
ing act in 1946, but was held back 
by the dam. 

Southwest of Tallahassee is a 
chain of nine lakes, Lake Bradford, 
two Bonnet Lakes, Goose Pond, Cas- 
cades, Vickers Pond, Hosford Pond, 
Fox Pond, Cypress and Silver Lake. 
all of these chain lakes with scat- 
tering of bream, bass, crappie and 
shellerackers. Throughout the coun- 
ty are hundreds of sand ponds, some 
from 10 to 15 feet deep, holding 
many a surprise for anglers. 

But Leon County is not all a fish- 
ing paradise—it’s a hunting haven, 
too. 

Perhaps the best hunting area in 
the county is the Apalachicola Na- 
tional Forest, of which 122,573 acres 
are in Leon County. More than 105,- 
000 acres of this is in the main forest, Many “‘whoppers” are taken from Leon County Iakes. 
while 17,337 acres belong to private 
individuals. There is a game refuge 
in the area, Simmons Pasture with 
39,000 acres, and the overflow from 
this refuge has served well in the 
development of wildlife resources. 

The most abundant game in this 
section of the county is rabbit and 
racoon, with quail, duck, squirrel, 
turkey and deer found throughout 
the entire forest. A few good flocks 
of waterfowl have been seen in and 
around the sand ponds in this area. 


The St. Marks River holds a duck 
ground area for hunters in the vari- 
ous swamplands of the river run, 
with mallards, wood ducks and geese 
reported here. Other open areas in- 
clude lands around the chain of 
Bradford Lakes which are good for 
duck, squirrel, turkey, a few deer 
and some quail. There are also small 
plots around Lake Talquin, where 
coveys of quail, flocks of turkey and 
herds of deer have been seen. Dove 
shoots around Woodville seem to be 
the best sport for the hunting clan 
in the southeastern part of Leo 
County. | 


If you seek fishing opportunities 
beyond your dreams and hunting 
facilities at your fingertips — Leon 
County is waiting for you... The 
Capital City of the Sunshine State, 








the “Southland at its Best,” and an ? she Bee 
! 
excellent place to hunt and fish! Wild turkey hunting in the Apalachicola National Forest brings many hunters to 
END. Leon County. 
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Castillo De San Marcos National Monument at St. Augustine. This old fort, remarkably well preserved, 
is an excellent example of Spanish Renaissance fortification. The Castillo was started in 1672. 


The ancient city of St. Augustine has retained much of the old world charm as well as the many histor- 
ical landmarks dating back to the beginning of our nation. 








Tree FOUNTAIN: OF YOUTH HAS BECOME’ Ax’ c. 


PF santee ° Antiquity 
... FOR VISITORS OF THE NATION’S OLDEST CITY 


By GENE GRUBER 


the coast of Florida looking for Eternal Youth. 

Now, almost four and one-half centuries later, a 
million people come to the same spot each year 
looking for old age! 

If Ponce de Leon had found what he sought—the 
fountain of youth—what a great change it would have 
made in history! . .. and what a great change it 
would have made at the site of the fountain from 
which he drank—the site we now call St. Augustine. 
Conservatively, I would venture to say that the popu- 
lation of St. Augustine would be slightly more than 
the 20,000 inhabitants now permanently residing there, 
had the waters been the real McCoy. 

But, the Fountain of Youth proved to be nothing 
more than a beautiful bubbling spring of clear drink- 
ing water, and the hopes for eternal youth have been 


T 1513, so history tells us, there came a man to 





replaced. by the fame of old age. For the site of the The stone pillars at the city gates are the only visible remains 

Spanish Conquistador’s landing in Florida also later of the 18th Century town wall that protected the early 

became the site of the New World’s oldest city Spanish settlers from attack from both the Indians and the 
; British. 


On September 8, 1565, Spanish 
admiral Pedro Menendez de Aviles, 
in formal ceremony, established a 
settlement on beautiful Mantanzas 
Bay, naming it St. Augustine in 
honor of the feast day of the Saint. 
Although the town was sacked and 
burned by the British in 1586, and 
again by pirates in 1668, each time 
the Spaniards rebuilt. Finally, an 
impregnable fort was erected that 
withstood numerous raids and wars, 
and the city survived to become the 
oldest of our country. 

It’s role as the nation’s most an- 
cient city has made it one of the 
best known of American cities. Al- 
most any grace school student that 
can rattle off the list of state capitals 
and principle cities, can also tell 
you something of the history of St. 
Augustine. Its historic significance 
made it inevitable that the city be- 
come a monument of the past and 
a mecca for the sightseeing Ameri- 
can tourist. 


St. Augustinians of both past and 
present generations have done their 
part in preserving the ancient land- 
marks and the historical treasures, 
and in making them accessible to 
the millions of people who have 
visited the city in years gone by. 








The picturesque streets, like the historical landmarks, are monument 
: ied ; ! ’ s of another era 
While other cities were remodeling and add to the peaceful and tranquil atmosphere cloaking the ancient city. 
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and rebuilding to keep up with the 
various eras of the nation’s prog- 
ress, St. Augustine preserved and 
restored. 


Eventually, as in most other Flor- 
ida cities, a number of those who 
came to see liked what they saw, 
and decided to stay; the ancient 
city became afflicted with growing 
pains. However, the old houses, the 
old buildings, or the old landmarks 
could not be sacrificed to make room 
for the mounting population, so 
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housing projects, motels, and resort 
accommodations began to mushroom 
along the beaches. Today, U. S. 
Route A1A is lined with new homes 
and resort businesses for miles on 
either side of the city limits. 


About half of the City’s income 
is derived from year-around tourist 
trade, but there are also other major 
industries that contribute to the eco- 
nomic welfare of this area, such as 
shrimping, commercial fishing, cattle 
raising, and boat building. 


As the city grew in numbers, its 
activities also enlarged. The St. Au- 
gustine Art Association is the larg- 
est of its kind in the Southeast, with 
almost a thousand members, and has 
made a name for itself among art 
celebrities all over the nation. An- 
other rapidly growing organization 
is the St. Augustine Boating Club 
which has sponsored many regettas 
since receiving its charter in 1948. 
The club has become one of the 
largest and most progressive of its 
kind on the entire southeastern At- 
lantic coast. Many new recreational 
facilities have been added recently— 
bathing pavilions, bowling alleys, 
shuffleboard courts, skating rinks, 
etc. 


St. Augustine has long been noted 
for its winter round of social events 
centered around the magnificent old 
Ponce de Leon Hotel where many 
of the great names of the past and 
present gathered for gay parties, 
balls, and other social affairs. 


St. Augustinians are very proud 
of their excellent beaches and lay 
claim to having the widest driving 
beach along the coast. Charter boats 
are available for deep sea fishing and 
the nearby St. Johns River and its 
tributaries are easily accessible to 
the fresh water fishing addict. 


But, with all these additional at- 
tractions, St. Augustine’s biggest 
asset is its age. The demands of a 
million annual visitors that the na- 
tion’s oldest city remains just that, 
cannot be overlooked or denied. The 
sightseeing tourist comes to view 
the Fountain of Youth, the oldest 
house, the oldest wooden school- 
house, the ancient Indian burial 
ground, the old Spanish fort, the 
museums filled with ancient treas- 
ures, the quaint, old fashioned, nar- 
row streets ... all the monuments 
of this country’s beginning. 


A leisurely trip through the pic- 
turesque streets in a colorful horse- 
drawn surrey is like a trip into an- 
other world. The quaint old world 
charm that cloaks St. Augustine is 
as restful as the most potent nerve 
tonic. It has brought people back 
time and time again . . . it will bring 
them back time and time again in 
the years to come. END. 
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Finny says this lovely Central Florida Miss doesn’t need even a popgun to bowl him over. 
Miss Elsa Kessler of Leesburg doesn’t pretend to be an expert hunter, but she does know 
that Florida is the spot that has everything the hunter wants—thousands of acres of well- 


stocked hunting territory and a comfortable hunting climate. 
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The marsh hen season has been open 
since September 15... the dove sea- 
son is just starting ... a special arch- 
ery hunt opens October 17... hunt- 
ing of waterfowl begins November 
17... the season on quail and big 
game opens November 20. 

This year hunters will reap the 
harvest of the successful wildlife 
management program conducted by 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. The supply of 
turkey, deer, bear, quail, doves, and 
small game is at a top peak, and the 
migratory waterfowl forecast is for 


a record season here this winter. 


Hunting licenses are on sale in 


each county. 























Game management restoration programs have 
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greatly increased Florida’s wild turkey population. 


Year of Progress 


THE FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER 


FISH COMMISSION DURING THE PAST FISCAL YEAR 


By BEN McLAUCHLIN 


As trustee and guardian of one of the State of 
Florida’s richest holdings —the vast unincorporated 
assets of our teeming wildlife—the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission has recently com- 
pleted another fiscal year. To the stockholders—the 
citizens of Florida—and especially to those who have 
financed this trusteeship with their purchases of 
hunting and fishing licenses, the following summary 
of the past year’s accomplishments is respectfully 
submitted. 

A major change in the administration of Game 
Commission programs was made during the 1951-52 
fiscal year. Five divisional areas were established— 
Northwest Florida, Northeast Florida, Central Flor- 
ida, South Florida, and Everglades—with headquar- 
ters in Panama City, Jacksonville, Williston, Lake- 
land, and Okeechobee, respectively. 

Each division office is staffed with a director (who 


supervises the activities and has charge over the 
personnel in his particular area), an educational of- 
ficer, pilot and airplane, game and fish management 
technicians, and wildlife officers. 


This set-up has enabled the Commission’s limited 
personnel to work more efficiently by concentrating 
their efforts and studies to within a smaller area, 
and has eliminated much lost time due to travel. 
This move has produced a broader knowledge of 
each area’s requirements in the way of conserva- 
tion measures that would obtain the most benefit. 
It has also led to more cooperative teamwork be- 
tween the Commission and the public. 


The accomplishments of the past year’s work can 
not be fully described in this limited space, but the 
progress made in the various major programs and 
projects can be summarized as follows: 





PUBLIC HUNTING AND FISHING 
AREAS 


In 1947, just five years ago, the Commission op- 
erated controlled hunts on only 213,700 acres of 
public grounds. Today, more than 1,700,000 acres of 
land and water will be opened to controlled public 
hunting and fishing. The cost of such wildlife man- 
agement areas is about 10 cents an acre for re- 
stocking, patrolling, fencing and supervision. The 
Commission could probably acquire 5,000,000 acres 
of such land, since many large landowners are anx- 
ious to cooperate with the Commission and allow 
hunting and fishing on their acreage in exchange 
for protection and improved public relations result- 
ing from such a program. But the $500,000 needed 
for such a project is not on hand at present. Future 
plans also call for the construction of public fishing 
piers in many of the rivers and lakes in Florida. 


HYACINTH CONTROL 


The Commission has purchased a spraying plane 
to be used in controlling water hyacinths, and a 
special budget which includes personnel and equip- 
ment has been established for this year. The cost 
for controlling these plants amounts to approximately 
$6 an acre, and there again our funds will not per- 





ABOVE—Fish management technicians are striving to im- 
prove fresh water fishing opportunities. 


RIGHT—Biologists ate conducting an extensive research pro- 
gram to provide a better knowledge of the state’s dove 
population. 
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mit an all-out program. During the past four months 
1,800 acres of hyacinths on 15 lakes have been 
sprayed, with another 15 lakes scheduled for the 
next four months. In all our spraying projects, 
sportsmen and other interested groups furnish the 
spray and diesel oil mixture, while the Commission 
furnishes the manpower and equipment. 


JUNIOR SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS 

Probably one of the most important accomplish- 
ments has been the organization of the Florida Junior 
Conservation Club League. The League was formally 
chartered on August 22. Membership now stands at 
approximately 1,500 in the 27 clubs. Future plans 
call for a large increase in the number of clubs this 
coming year. Plans are now underway for the con- 
struction of a $25,000 summer camp in Gulf Ham- 
mock where 5,000 youngsters may be trained each 
summer in wildlife conservation while they enjoy 
the many other recreational activities of the outdoors. 


FISH MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
We have instituted the controlled seining program 
on six lakes as an experimental project designed to 
improve sports fishing opportunities, particularly for 
black bass, by harvesting surplus populations of pan- 
fish and destroying roughfish concentrations. The 
































program is being carried on in Lakes 
George, Harris, Eustis, Reedy, Cres- 
cent and Okeechobee. While this 
program is in effect, our Division fish 
management technicians are going 
ahead with their farm pond work 
and roughfish control experiments. 


DEER AND TURKEY POPULATIONS 


Our game biologists are striving 
to increase the amount of game birds 
and animals with their work on re- 
storation programs throughout the 
state. Two of these programs serve 
as fine examples. In 1947, our deer 
population was approximately 33,- 
000. It is now estimated to be around 
50,000, and still climbing. Five years 
ago, a state-wide survey revealed a 
population of approximately 26,000 
turkeys. Now the figure is in the 
neighborhood of 45,000. 


GAME FARM 


During the past year, the Com- 
mission started a game farm at Wil- 
liston to produce quail and turkeys 
for sale at cost to interested sports- 
men and to use in stocking areas 
where these species are absent. Birds 
produced on this farm will be re- 
leased on carefully selected areas 
of suitable habitat and closely ob- 
served by technicians and wildlife 
officers to determine if such releases 
are economically feasible. 


GAME MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


The Game Management Division 
has been extremely active in a vari- 
ety of functions, including research, 
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New spraying methods by plane proved so successful on 15 Florida lakes that the 
hyacinth control program has become one of the Commission’s major projects for the 
coming year. 


development, land acquisition, and 
operation of managed hunts. 

Land acquisition, the securing of 
lands for wildlife management areas, 
has been one of the more important 
of these activities. Such areas have 
been obtained through long term 
leases whereby the landowner grants 
all wildlife management rights on 
his property, receiving in return the 
benefits of fence construction, fire 


The organization of a statewide Junior Conservation Club League was one of the 
Commission’s most popular accomplishments. 





lane plowing, protection against 
burning of timber, and theft of cattle. 

In the past year, the Blackwater 
Wildlife Management Area, 85,000 
acres, has been established and some 
30,000 acres added to the Gaskin 
Area. More than 85,000 acres were 
added to the Steinhatchee Area and 
two areas, totaling about 120,000 
acres, were established in Volusia 
County. An agreement with Indian 
Trail Ranch added 41,000 acres to 
the Corbett Area in Palm Beach 
County. Through the cooperation of 
the Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District two impound- 
ment areas of more than 719,500 
acres were turned over to the Com- 
mission as management areas. Very 
recently negotiations have been 
completed for the establishment of 
the Withlacoochee, Collier, and Hen- 
dry Areas. These three total some 
485,000 acres. It is expected that an- 
other area of 150,000 acres will be 
established in the near future. 

In the 1951-52 season, managed 
hunts were held on the Ocala, Osce- 
ola and Apalachicola National For- 
ests and on the Steinhatchee, Gulf 
Hammock, Tomoka, Farmton, Char- 
lotte, Avon Park, Corbett, Hendry, 
and Collier Areas. 

Development work has been car- 
ried out in many cases other than 
on the management areas. In north 
and central Florida large amounts 
of planting stock were distributed 
to land owners for farm game habitat 
improvement. 

Eighteen deer and 209 wild turkey 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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There Is Wealth In Wildlife -- Conserve It! 





REGULATIONS FOR 1952-1953 HUNTING SEASON 





OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 





BUCK DEER 
DISTRICT With one or more 
5’’ antlers 
Day’s Bag..... 1 
Season’s Bag... 2 


Ist District....| Nov. 20- Jan. 6—I1st 11 
days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after; EXCEPT Har- 
dee, Sarasota, Mana- 
tee, Pinellas and De- 
Soto Counties closed. 


_~—— 


2nd District... | Nov. 20 - Jan. 6—I1st 11 
days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after; EXCEPT Gil- 
christ, Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Clay, Union and 
that part of Baker and 
Columbia counties 
south of US 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake 
City, and that part 
Columbia and Suwan- 
nee counties south and 
east of St. Rd. 247 
from Lake City to the 
Suwannee River clos- 
ed. 
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8rd District....| Nov. 20 - Jan. 6—Hunt- 

ing permitted every 
day; EXCEPT Bay 
County and that por- 
tion of Gulf and Cal- 
houn counties west of 
St. Rd. 71 closed. 


-_—_— Sf eS 


4th District....| Nov. 20 - Jan. 6—1st 11 
days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after. 

Monroe County closed 
to Key Deer. 
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5th District....| Nov. 20 - Jan. 6—1st 11 


days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after. 


TURKEY 


Either Sex 

Nov. 20- Feb. 1—1st 11 
days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after; EXCEPT Har- 
dee, Hernando, Sara- 
sota, Manatee, Pinel- 
las and DeSoto Coun- 
ties closed. 


Gobblers Only 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1—I1st 11 
days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after; EXCEPT Ala- 
chua, Bradford, Clay. 
Union and that part of 
Baker and Columbia 
counties south of US 
90 from Jacksonville 
to Lake Citv. and that 
part of Columbia and 
Suwannee counties 
south and east of St. 
Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee 
River closed. 


Gobblers Only 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1—Hunt- 
ing permitted every 
day. 


Either Sex 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1—I1st 11 
days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after. 


Either Sex 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1—I1st 11 
days open. Mon., Tues. 
& Fri. closed there- 
after. 


QUAIL 





—_—_—_—— 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 





Nov. 20-Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 


Nov. 20- Feb. 1 — 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 


SQUIRREL 


Cat Squirrel—10 
Fox Squirrel—1l 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 


Nov. 20- Feb. 1 — 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1—1st 
11 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed 
thereafter. 





OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 


RAIL & GALLINULE 


(Marsh Hens) 


15 


Sept. 15- Nov. 13— 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Sept. 15- Nov. 13— 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Sept. 15- Nov. 13— 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Sept. 15- Nov. 13— 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Sept. 15- Nov. 13— 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


WATERFOWL 
AND COOT 
Duck Geese Coot 





4*- 3. Canadas 10 
3 Blue 


*Includ. 1 Wood Duck 


Duck stamp requir- 
ed for Duck and 


Geese 





Hunting permitted 
every day. 





Noy. 17-Jan. 10— |Oct. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 17-Jan. 10— 


Hunting permitted 
every day. 





Nov. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 17-Jan. 10— 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 





17 = Jan. 10— 





DOVE 


——_—_—_— 


Nov. 17-Jan. 10— |Oct. 


1-Oct. 15, Dec. 
15 - Dec. 29 — Hunting 
permitted every day. 





1- Oct. 15, Dec. 
15 - Dec. 29 — Hunting 
permitted every day. 





Oct. 1-Oct. 15, Dec. 
15 - Dec. 29 — Hunting 
permitted every day; 
EXCEPT that portion 
of Alligator Point in 
Franklin County east 
of St. Rd. 30 closed 
during Oct. season. 





Oet.:. 1 = Oct.” 18.4Dec: 
15 - Dec. 29 — Hunting 
permitted every day. 


Ss 


Oct. 1-Oct. 15, Dec. 
15 - Dec. 29 — Hunting 
permitted every day. 


DETAILED INFORMATION WILL BE PROVIDED WITH YOUR HUNTING LICENSE 





























HONKER HUNTIN 


By SARAH D. 


to outwitting goose hunters. To bag a goose you 
have to be smarter than the gander, and that 
is plenty smart! You must have the patience of Job, 
a disposition as calm as a summer breeze, and you 
must not be allergic to the cold, piercing dampness of 
marshes. The only other requirements besides being 
a crack shot are to be limber of limbs; that is, be able 
to crawl on all fours and be skilled in effecting a quick 
camouflage at the first “honk”’. 
Do I sound like an expert goose hunter? Well, 
frankly I am really a novice, once removed. I learned 
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all the above valuable information in one day .. . and 
against my better judgment. But I had one of the best 
teachers in Florida. This is how it happened... 
Wildlife Officer Lester Mikell suggested that I look 
up a lawyer by the name of Butler at Perry, Florida, 
for information on the Canada Goose’s short sojourn 
to the northwest tip of Florida during its winter mi- 
gration South. So, I traveled from Daytona Beach to 
Perry and made an appointment with the lawyer’s sec- 
retary for Tuesday morning. When we were introduced 
I was astonished to find that the lawyer was an at- 
tractive, vivacious lady by the name of Louise. Not 
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that women lawyers are a novelty in this day and time, 
but lady goose hunters are very scarce indeed. I was 
even more knocked off my feet when she pleasantly 
suggested: 

“Let’s go goose hunting!” 

I had never been waterfowling in my life. Upland 
game birds are my meat. When I thought of water- 
fowling I visioned half-frozen hunters waiting for 
hours in gloomy, cold places for birds that were not 
worth it. I had not the least desire to go goose hunting. 
All I wanted was information, but the lady said, “I 
can’t tell you about goose hunting. Ill have to show 
you. Be ready in the morning at five o’clock sharp.” 


While it was still dark I found my way from the 
hotel to the Butler home. Louise’s jeep was packed 
with decoys, camping equipment and guns. I gathered 
the lady kept it that way for just such an emergency 
when, as she explained, her bones told her the geese 
were coming. 


“Tl think we’ll go to Adams Beach first,” she an- 
nounced, turning the jeep around and heading west. 


We picked up Jack and Lois Davis, the lady lawyer’s 
regular hunting pals, at their home on the outskirts of 
town, and following in another car were Louise’s hus- 
band, Judge Bryan N. Butler, and Hap. 


We left town by a shady oaklined avenue, passed 
through Hampton Springs and in less than an hour I 
could feel the salt spray from the Gulf on my face, 
and could hear the shrill call of the sea birds. We 
stopped at the salt marsh at the trail’s end, where be- 
fore us stretched a view of desolation—a river of soft 
mud with occasional islands of water grasses and cy- 
press patches. 


“First, we'll try to locate the wary birds,” Louise 





said, and we were piling out of the cars when from 
the east came the stirring—AR-HONK—AR-HONK! 


“Honkers!” we cried in unison, and decided they 
were up the coast so we would have to go meet them. 


Louise backed the jeep to a solid spot, turned around 
and cut across another sand trail to Jabo, a fishing 
camp about a quarter of a mile up the coast. Stopping 
here, we walked out on the spread racks, over the fish- 
ermen’s drying nets, and shading our eyes with cupped 
hands, strained through the gray mist, trying to catch 
a glimpse of the dark dotted V lines of flying honkers. 
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We could hear them in the distance but couldn’t see 
them. 


“T would say they are just above Dekle Beach,” Lois 
opined. 


“IT know a road we can follow right down to the 
marsh,” Louise said, and no sooner declared than 


done. We were off for Dekle Beach. 


I thought it was a wild goose chase myself, but was 
aroused from my gloomy thoughts by the jolt of the 
jeep, as we stopped at the dead end path, about 200 
yards from the water’s edge. Louise handed me a 12 
gauge automatic, took up her shotgun and led the way 
cautiously down through the deep sandy marsh. The 
honkers sounded as if they were right out in front of 
us, but we still could not see them. After we had gone 
about a hundred yards, the Judge motioned for us to 
get down, which we did, but fast! We crawled inch by 
inch. Every few yards Jack combed his hair down in 
his face and raised up, looked around, shook his head 
and fell back down on his knees. We crawled for quite 
a distance and I was most uncomfortable. The cold 
wind off the water was piercing, the sand was cutting 
my hands and the sandspurs sticking my knees felt 
like needles of torture. Suddenly the marsh grass thin- 


ned and I saw a sight that made my backbone tingle. - 


“Goose pimples” popped out on my arms. Out in front 
of us on a sand point in the water were a number of 
big gray Canada geese, sunning and picking them- 
selves. 


Louise grabbed Jack by the arm and pointed toward 
the wise old leader. He had either seen or heard us, 
or maybe winded us. We froze in our tracks, as the 
old gander stretched his long black “stocking”, seem- 
ing to look right at us. Jack whispered, “Get ready. 





We'll jump up, shoot once on the ground and then in 
the air.” 


Before we had time to move an eyelash, the smart 
leader let out a harsh warning, and his flock followed 
him in jet propelled flight. We jumped up and were 
about to shoot when Louise threw up her hand and 
shouted, “WAIT!” 

“What is it?” the others screamed at her. 

Looking at me with a kind of desperate expression 
the lady lawyer asked, “Do you have a waterfowl 
stamp and a hunting license?” 
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“Of course,” I screamed back. 


We all snapped into shooting position again but it 
was too late. The honkers were only tiny specks in 
the distance by that time. 


“You picked a fine time to ask such a question,” 
Judge Butler reprimanded her. 


“Why couldn’t you have thought of that before we 
started,” Lois fumed. 


“Tm sorry!” the lady lawyer replied, “but I couldn’t 
very well let her break the law, could I?” 


“I should have told you,” I hurried to her defense. 
“I buy a duck stamp every year to help the cause, and 
I of course have a hunting license since I do hunt.” 

“Well, I didn’t know, so I had to make sure.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. 


The other members of the party were silent and it 
was easy to see that they were none too happy about 
the whole thing. We stepped back into the thick marsh 
grass and Jack went to the jeep for our folding chairs. 
The atmosphere was strained and, to make conversa- 
tion, I asked Louise to tell me something about her- 
self—when and why she became such an ardent goose 
hunter. 


“There isn’t much to tell,” she replied. “I come from 
a family of outdoor lovers. The women of my family 
have always liked to hunt and fish. I was taken into 
the field from the time I was three years old. I mar- 
ried a lawyer who later became County Judge in Tay- 
lor County. Being a lawyer myself I have always been 
interested in his career. In fact, during his absence 
in the service of World War II, I took over his bench 
for a year. 


“Yd much rather talk about my friend, Mr. Gander. 


He presents a real challenge to any wildfowler. A 
smart old bird, always alert and vigilant. It takes 


stamina to enjoy goose hunting. But nothing is so 
thrilling as to hear that far-away honk and watch that 
V-formation coming over the horizon. I’d like to be 
able to follow them from Canada all the way down 
the Atlantic Flyway to this very spot.” 


Hap and Jack spoke up together, “What do you mean 
Atlantic Flyway? You mean the Mississippi Flyway, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh no!” Louise contended. Canada geese follow the 
Atlantic Flyway to Savannah, Georgia, then southwest 
across to St. Marks area on the Gulf here.” 


Because the lady knows her geese so well she won 
the argument. 

“Another thing,” she informed us. “It is only when 
the fresh water streams are frozen, and the geese can 
find no feed, that they head South.” 

The way I was feeling, I was ready to head South, 
too. Finally Lois suggested that we call it a day, and 
I was relieved. Just as we started to get up, Jack 
waved us down and placed a finger against his lips, 
“Sh-rrr, listen!” He warned. 


We strained our ears against the soft rustling wind 
and sat frozen as the thrilling ar-honk, ar-honk, ar- 
honk, came closer. 


Falling down in the icy wet marsh sand, we again 
crawled up closed to the edge of the water. 


“There they are,’ Louise nodded, and out of the 
west flew the ragged V of black spots. It was a thrilling 
sight. The geese seemed to be coming right by us and 
I just knew they would pass before we could get a 
shot. I couldn’t move a muscle, I was so fascinated. 
Placing the caller to her mouth, the lady lawyer gave 
a perfect imitation of the call of the wild goose. The 
leader whirled at the call, leading his flock in our di- 
rection, and when they were overhead began to swoop 
down. Then the old codger spied us. He gave out a 
honk and just as the obedient followers were heading 
for parts unknown Louise yelled: 


“Shoot! Now!” 


I jumped up but couldn’t seem to get into action. 
The others fired and made direct hits. I marveled at 
the big gray birds plunging earthward. 


“Hurry, get your goose!” they all screamed at me. 
This brought me to my senses and I quickly swung 
on the bird bringing up the rear. He kept on going and 
I couldn’t help but show my disappointment. 


“Missed him!” I snapped my fingers in disgust at 
my bad timing. Then, I saw feathers scatter and the 
big boy tumble from the sky. What a thrill! 


When we retrieved our birds I said excitedly, ‘“Let’s 
go back and wait for another flock.” 

Louise laughed at my ambition. “Not today,” she 
said. “The bag limit is one a day, remember? Anyway, 
it is an hour before sunset and the law says we stop 
shooting.” 

“Always on the side of the law,” the others teased. 

“Tomorrow?” I queried. 

The remarkable former lady judge smiled and nodded 
in agreement. 

“So you kinda like goose hunting, do you?” she 
asked. 


“And how!” I exclaimed, thinking of that thrilling 
line of dots in the sky, forgetting completely that I was 
dead tired, sore as a boil, wet as a drowned rat, and 
cold as an iceberg—all for one “silly goose.” 
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With the hunting season right 
here in our laps so to speak, the 
thoughts of many of us turn to 
dogs. Of course, hunting can be done 
without dogs. Some of it is done 
better without dogs. But for many 
of us, hunting without our dogs just 
wouldn’t be hunting. 

Some of us may have had dogs 
on our minds all summer. We may 
have been raising pups or training 
dogs for the season. But if this is 
so, we are exceptions rather than 
average for the average man only 
gets really dog-minded just preced- 
ing the opening of the season. 

If we’re bird hunters, we should 
have been dog-minded during the 
summer for that is the time to do 
the training and working that means 
real top-notch performance in the 
field. It is too late now for the quail 
man to be starting to think of dogs 
for the season, unless he has the 
cash to lay on the line for a good, 
well-broken veteran. And even then 
it is going to cost extra because of 
the delay. 

There is one thing we bird hunt- 
ers can do now—in fact, should have 
done about a month ago—and that 
is to make sure that our dogs are 
kept up in good solid pens where 
they aren’t too “available.” Any 
quail hunter of experience will tell 
you that you can let your setters 
and pointers roam the fields and 
streets from February till Septem- 
ber with fair expectations of hav- 
ing them come home. But about the 
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first of September, he will tell you, 
any roaming dog that looks like a 
pretty good quail hunter is more 
apt than not to turn up missing if 
it strays out of the owner’s front 
yard. 

So, for the bird hunter, this is 
the season when you protect what 
you have; feed extra well so that 
their condition will be tops; run and 
exercise to toughen up, and the other 
little chores that not only will add 
to the coming pleasures in the field 
but also help to pass those intermin- 
able last few hours before the season 
finally opens. 

If we’re bear hunters, we’re in 
about the same fix as the bird men. 
Our dogs need long training and 
experience too. It’s too late now to 
do anything about new stock. We 
can only take care of what we have, 
or start hunting friends that might 
have what we lack. 


But if we’re deer hunters, we’re 
not in such a bad fix. True, if we 
are going to need to acquire some 
new stock, we’ve waited too long 
to do it economically. ALL hunt- 
ing dogs are high just before the 
season opens. They are correspond- 
ingly cheap just after the season 
closes. 

However, we deer hunters still 
have an advantage. For it is likely 
that our dogs have been working 
to some extent during the “off” sea- 
son. Most of the dogs used on deer 
in this state are not specialists. On 
the contrary, with few exceptions 


they are year ’round workers. Dur- 
ing the summer we use them for fox 
hunting, cat hunting, or even coon 
hunting (although coon hounds as 
a rule aren’t the best deer dogs). 

If we use beagles, it is likely that 
we've “warmed them up” a few 
times at least during the summer and 
fall on rabbits. At any rate, whether 
they’re fox, cat, or rabbit dogs dur- 
ing the off season, they’re already 
tough and ready to go. 

And, oddly enough perhaps, re- 
gardless of what they’ve been run- 
ning this past summer, the first whiff 
of deer in the woods this fall wil] 
change all those past ideas. It is a 
rare hound indeed who doesn’t make 
the change to deer without changing 
stride. This, of course, is accounted 
for by the fact that most dogs prefer 
to run deer over any other game. 

And even if we are going to ac- 
quire new stock, our problem isn’t 
so bad, for the above-listed reason. 
If our new dog has been running 
rabbits or foxes, it’s five-to-one that 
he’ll take the first deer he strikes 
without hesitation. For deer, it’s a 
good bet that any running hound 
will be a deer running hound. 


But, in whatever category we may 
fall, it is a sure bet that we’re more 
dog-minded since the nights have 
turned cooler — and it’s another 
equally sure bet that we have just 
resolved to provide the dogs for next 
year’s hunt before it gets so late! 


(And five will get you ten that 
you'll have forgotten it by the time 
the season is over!) END. 
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ARCHERY BOWS - ARROWS - ACCESSORIES 
HUNTING - ROVING - TARGET 
Only Best Materials Used 
ORDER FOR XMAS NOW 


RAY CHIODO 


Box 791 Fruitland Park, Florida 
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RETRIEVERS 


Trained for Hunting and Field Trials. 
Force Retrieving for Bird Dogs. 


We Use Live Birds in 
All Training. 







Inquiries 
Welcomed. 





HURRICANE ACRES 
RETRIEVER KENNELS 
). Box 365 Orlando, Fla. 
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THE BAIT SHACK 


1408 East Main Street 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
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Saint Augustine 
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DEPARTMENT 
COMPLETE 
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SERVICE 


Make Your “Banking Home” With 


The 
St. Augustine 
National Bank 


Affiliated With the Barnett Natl Bank 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


MEMBER FDIC 
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By STAN B. (DOC.) WADE 


anglers have discovered the old truth that “minorities are usually 


FF: FISHING in Florida is growing by leaps and bounds. Recently many 


right” and have gone to the fly rod for both fresh- and salt-water 
game fish. There seems little doubt that bass, especially, get used to seeing 
certain plugs or lures so often that they ignore them. This may explain 


why so many new plugs have a ter- 
rific vogue for a season or two and 
are then discarded in favor of an- 
other sure-fire invention. It may 
also explain why flies, of one sort 
or another, will sometimes take 
smart old bass when plugs, spinners, 
and live bait are all useless; the 
bass just don’t see enough flies to 
get wary of them! 

One thing rather bothers me 
about these new fly fishermen. Far 
too many are trying to cast with 
gear which even an expert could 
not handle successfully—and some 
of this gear costs a lot of money. 
Too many of these fellows failed to 
get the advice of a skillful fly-caster 
before buying their outfits; others 
relied on retail salesmen who were 
not fly fishermen and whose sum 
total of fly fishing knowledge came 
from a few perhaps equally ignorant 
wholesale salesmen. It is too bad, 
but a fact, that when the fly-fishing 
bug hits an area a lot of good sports- 
men get stuck with junk that can- 


not do the job, with the result that 
the kids inherit the stuff for pan- 
fishing and the old man goes back 
to the game he knows—plugging. 
Now then, what’s wrong with 
these outfits? The ROD usually. 
Rods for Florida fly fishing fall into 
just one general category—long and 
stiffi—IF THEY ARE TO CAST 
BASS BUGS AND HEAVY FLIES! 
The chaps with the misfit outfits 
have rods too light, too limber, too 
slow for anything but bream fish- 
ing and not too good for that. Such 
weak and useless rods are all SLOW 
rods. Not all slow rods are poor rods 
by any means. There are slow, cus- 
tom-built split-bamboo rods which 
will cost you a century note and for 
their special purposes and the spe- 
cial techniques necessary to use 
them, are worth the money. Not too 
many Florida fly fishermen want to 
spend this much money nor do they 
want to acquire the skill such a rod 
requires; what they want is a rod 
thev can use to catch bass, snook, 
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trout, tarpon, and mangrove snap- 
pers. How can they buy one and 
know what they are getting before 
the rod leaves the tackle shop? 
There is one practical test anybody 
can make—a test of the rod’s stiff- 
ness, it’s backbone and it’s practical 
value to an everyday fisherman 
without too many dollars to spend 
on an outfit. Here’s the easy test... . 

Built into every fly rod—or any 
other kind of a rod, for that matter 
—is a characteristic which identifies 
it as an individual; it’s “VIBRA- 
TION RATE”. Stated simply, this 
means the rate per minute the rod 
will vibrate up and down when the 
butt is held down firmly on a table 
top or a counter, the tip pulled down 
to the floor and the tip allowed to 
snap up and down. Do this with 
several rods and you can compare 
their relative vibration rates or stiff- 
ness. Count for 15 seconds and mul- 
tiply by four to save time as no more 
time will be needed to eliminate the 
clucks. If the rod is of poor quality, 
the tip will not move straight up and 
down; it will soon start describing 
ellipses or circles. Don’t buy it; the 
sides are not uniform in strength, it 
will not stand up in use in all likeli- 
hood, and it is a bad bet any way 
you figure it. This fault is especially 
true in cheap bamboo rods—the 
machine-made variety so commonly 
bought by beginners who think any 
bamboo rod must be a good rod. Not 
true! Such rods get SLOWER with 
use—until they’re useless for any- 
thing. 

Hollow glass rods are a better buy 
than bamboo in lower priced jobs. 
They can be made in any degree of 
stiffness desired by the maker and 
they CAN be made uniform al- 
though this does not always follow. 
Given a good stick of hollow glass 
to begin with we have the makings 
of a good and practical rod. Fitting 
guides, butt, etc., is a detail which 
is unimportant. Solid glass rods are 
usually too slow to fit the needs of 
the Florida fly fisherman, although 
some are excellent. Test them and 
make your own comparison. Steel 





oe eee ane ee e ~ there is only one thing you can do 
This new column dealing with infor- 


rods are always FAST—sometimes 
so stiff and fast that only a super- 
man can cast any length of time 
with them. The better ones are very 
useful tools. 

How fast is “FAST” in a fly rod? 
Below is a rough set of standards you 
can apply and not get too far off- 
base: 

My preference is for a hollow 
glass rod in 8’-6” length which 
weights 54% oz. and counts 140. It 
handles a GBF or GAF forward 
taper line well and will cast into a 
stiff wind with a sizeable bug or 
fly and not kill the user. It will 
also hold a bass out of the bonnets 
or a snook out of the mangrove 
roots. A tournament caster once cast 
140 feet with it, so it is no toy. 

If you have a rod which is giving 











~ Vibration 
Rate per Length Classification 
Minute of Rod 
90: or less) 2. cr Anyo8 eke Extremely slow 
90t0 1107 2358-86": Slow. Scat ots 
950/61... 8.ce LOO BOW ey sien-< hs 
110-124......] 8’-8’6”.....| Pretty good..... 
9’-9'6"...... —ditto....... 
124-140......| 8’-8'6”.. Plenty fast... .. 
9’-9'6’’.....| Fast enough.... 
140 up....... PNY os a3 03 Super-fast...... 
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Probable Suitable Line Size 


Too weak—do not buy it; but if you 
own one try E level or shorten the 
rod six to twelve inches to speed it up. 


E level—_HEH—GBF 
—ditito 


D level—HDH—GBF 
—ditto 


*B or C level_HCH—GAF 
3C or D level—HCH—GBF—GAF 


C or B level—-HCH—GAF 
Suitable for strong wrists only; wonder- 
ful if you can use it. 
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you trouble due to being too slow, 


with it. Some people reason that 
more wrappings will stiffen such a 
rod; this is not true as it will make 
the rod still slower. All you can do 
is to shorten it. Sometimes cutting 
a foot off the tip will greatly im- 
prove a rod’s action; again a few 
inches may have to be cut out of the 
second joint. I recall one cheap bam- 
boo rod which had been broken so 
many times and shortened in all its 
joints that it was a pretty good tool, 
however, I do not recommend break- 
ing a rod in an effort to improve its 
action. 


Remember—that for Florida fly 
fishing you MAY hang that big one 
on the next cast; when you do, you 
want a rod with backbone to handle 


me the fish instead of losing him in the 


bonnet stems or weeds because. the 
rod lacked the strength to turn him. 
Tight lines! —END. 


ATTENTION 
SPORTSMEN 
A NEW 
VILLAGE 


in the hills of Central Florida now being de- 
veloped, around a beautiful clear-water lake 
where you may enjoy fishing, boating and 
swimming the year ’round. An ideal location 
for retirement. Prices very reasonable. Book- 
let now being printed. Write for copy. 


E. C. HUEY 


P. O. BOX 525 LEESBURG, FLORIDA 








THE LURE with FISHY EYES 
Florida Made Try #1407 for Trout 





Ky 
DANDY LURES 
LONN SALES CO. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Made for us at St. Pete, by 
FLORIDA FISHING TACKLE CO. 


AMERICA’S ONLY 


MONKEY JUNGLE 


22 Miles South of Miami, Florida, 


offi USS) Fi 
GOULDS, FLORIDA 
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Attention 


SE) ilunters 
Se Wi Az 


Now is the time to get out your 


HUNTING CLOTHES 


and let us clean them for the 
coming season! 


WELPER 
LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 
Phone 179 LEESBURG, FLA. 


“RANDALL MADE” KNIVES 


The Finest Available 





HUNTING @ FISHING ® CARVING 
MILITARY © THROWING 


Handmade. of Swedish tool steel—finest 
quality and workmanship obtainable. ‘’| 
guarantee you can’t buy a finer knife.” 
Several models to choose from, all with 
Heiser sheaths. Prices $7.50 to $30.00. 
W. D. RANDALL, JR. 
Box 1988-W, Orlando, Florida 
Send 10c for folder of descriptions, prices 


and instructive knife manual. Fighting 
Knife booklet, 50c. 





THIS IS THE STORE 












that for 34 years has endeavured te iucrease 
your fishing pleasure .. . 


COME SEE US SOMETIME 


GENE’S TACKLE 
510 Ballough Rd. Daytona Beach, Fila. 










Diminishing Resources In 
Cutover Land Areas 


By LOUIS T. NIELAND 
Agriculture Extension Service, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Few states in the Union have 
been more richly endowed by Na- 
ture than Florida. Forests of high 
value that seemed inexhaustible 
once extended from coast to coast. 
Game birds and animals and the 
finest of food and game fish were 
everywhere in plentiful supply. 
These have been a principal Florida 
asset—for both residents and tour- 
ists. 

Gradually, however, this great 
heritage has slipped away. Today 
in many areas little remains of the 
magnificent stands of cypress, long- 
leaf and slash pine, red cedar and 
the many kinds of valuable hard- 
woods. Deer and wild turkeys exist 
in but a few protected spots. The 
alligator, bear, fox-squirrel, otter, 
Florida sandhill crane, wood duck 
and many other species of bird and 
animal life seem to be on the way 
out. The ivory-billed woodpecker 
and parakeet have already disap- 
peared. Fishing has been all but 
destroyed in many of our ponds and 
lakes. 

Carelessness and _ unnecessary 
wastefulness, it may be admitted, 
contributed in part to the destruc- 
tion of such great natural resources 
as forests and wildlife. In the con- 
quest of a new domain this seems 
inevitable. On the other hand, the 
chief reason for widespread deple- 
tion may well have been the absence 
of a plan, or a program, designed to 
develop and maintain the basic re- 
sources and yet, at the same time, 
practical enough to meet the every- 
day needs of the people. 

At any rate the past has seen 
much reaping and little sowing, and 
Nature’s cupboard, in many in- 
stances, has become very bare. A 
fundamental law was disregarded. 
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Withdrawals exceeded deposits. A 
better concept is needed. The re- 
newable natural resources, such as 
soil fertility, forests, game and fish 
must be developed to their highest 
point of productivity. After that the 
portion harvested or withdrawn each 
year must never exceed the annual 
increase or replacement. The future 
development and prosperity of Flor- 
ida would clearly seem to depend 
upon how closely and faithfully this 
simple rule is followed. END. 





CALLING ALL GAME 
By BERT POPOWSKI 
Published by the Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

This book is one that gives the 
hunter and sportsman an intimate 
approach to the modern pastime of 
hunting and all the various and re- 
lated fields that go along with it. It 
is written by a man who for years 
and years has been hunting and 
writing, with equal success in both 
fields. 

The author takes the reader along 
with him on many of his hunting 
trips, and, whether it’s a deer that 
he’s stalking, or chasing a turkey or 
quail, or a rabbit, squirrel, or water- 
fowl he’s after, Popowski actually 
tries to bring the reader along with 
him in his outdoor adventuring. He 
has a very friendly style and his 
fashion of common-everyday words 
lend to putting the book over as a 
fine piece of literature for the man 
who loves to read about the field 
and forest. 

The book, which is illustrated with 
quite a few sketches, should defi- 
nitely be added to the library of an 
outdoor man. I’m sure that it will 
make the non-hunter want to try his 
luck afield and it will certainly try 
to make some of us try a little harder 
to come home with meat for the 
table. 

The reader will be able to tell that 
the author is definitely at home while 
taking part in the hunting game, and 
more than once I found myself think- 
ing I was an imaginary hunting com- 
panion of the author on some of his 
trips. 

The use of decoys and artificial 
calls for many members of the wild- 
life family are discussed in the book, 
with the facts and fancies surround- 
ing their use as a game-getter. 

Really great reading to get you 
tuned up for the coming hunting 
season. —END. 
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Night Fishing Pays Off 


Just about every Saturday night 
the many bridges in the Florida 
Keys are lined with fishermen who 
have learned that night fishing really 
pays off. Fish like the snappers, 
grunts, and others which feed cagily 
and sparingly in the daytime, lose 
a great deal of their caution in the 
dark, and catching them becomes a 
cinch. 

Most fresh water fishermen, how- 
ever, have not learned that bass are 
also night feeders, and that night 
bass fishing is not only productive 
but also a barrel of fun. 

There are two directly opposed 
schools of thought on the type of 
night best suited to bass fishing, 
some fishermen favoring bright 
moonlight and others swearing by 
the dark of the moon. While a bright 
moon is a big help in keeping plugs 
out of trees and in locating bassy- 
looking spots, I do believe that the 
fish feed more actively when it is 
pitch dark. The best night bass fish- 
ing I’ve ever had has taken place on 
cloudy nights when it was literally 
too dark to see your hand in front 
of your face. Just how the bass 
manage to find the lure under such 
conditions is beyond me, but they 
seem to have no trouble and actually 
miss the lure less often than they do 
in the daytime. 


Noisy surface plugs are supposed 
to be the best lures for night bass 
fishing, and indeed, they are very 
effective at times, but underwater 
lures should not be over-looked. 
Deep runners are more consistent 
producers than surface lures, though 
not quite so exciting to use. Weed- 
less spoons may be very useful, es- 
pecially when it is too dark to be 
certain of just where your casts are 
going. 

Although there are a number of 
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luminous lures made especially for 
night fishing, I have never had much 
success with them for bass. Other 
fishermen swear by them, however, 
and chances are that these glowing 
lures will work well in some waters. 
Some manufacturers take the other 
side of the fence and make lures in 
solid black for night fishing, and 
these lures, too, have their boosters. 

Personally, I do not feel that color 
of the lure has any bearing on its 
usefulness at night. Without light to 
reflect color, there is no color, so 
why worry about it? The same plugs 
and spoons which get fish for you 
in the daytime will do an equally 
good job at night. 


The most recent bit of night bass 
fishing I did was on one of the small, 
clear lakes in Highlands County. 
Actually, it was early morning, but 
it couldn’t have been darker, for the 
moon had set and sunrise was a 
couple of hours off. As my partner 
and I shoved off in the cartop boat, 
we could hear bass feeding all along 
the shoreline. We had rigged our 
fly rods by the car lights, and sur- 
face bugs were the lures selected. 

In the black darkness before the 
dawn we began casting in the gen- 
eral direction of shore. There was 
a noisy rise, and we both struck; it 
was impossible to tell which lure the 
bass had taken. It turned out that 
my buddy had the first bass, but as 
I made another cast, I got one, too. 
It was fascinating fishing, purely by 
instinct and the sounds of rising bass. 
Sometimes the rise would be to my 
bug and sometimes to my partner’s, 
and there were many occasions when 
we both struck at the sound of a 
bass that had hit a minnow or fly 
with no strings attached. As the 
blackness of night turned to the 
grayness of approaching dawn, the 





bass quit cold, and not another strike 
did we get. 

Some lakes seem to be occupied 
by strictly night-feeding bass, while 
other provide spotty or even no ac- 
tion at night. As a general rule, the 
clear lakes with sandy bottoms and 
little weed growth are the best for 
night fishing, with weedy, dark wa- 
ters the poorest. There are excep- 
tions, however . . . lots of them. 

While a flashlight or hand lantern 
is necessary equipment for night fish- 
ing, use the light sparingly and keep 
it off the water. A carelessly handled 
beam of light can send all the bass 
within its range into hiding. They 
don’t like it. 

Why not set out on one of these 
beautiful October nights, armed with 
either casting, fly, or spinning tackle 
and a bottle of insect repellant, and 
go after some of the night-prowling 
bass in your own favorite lake. Bet 
you'll like it. —END. 
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EARLY BREAKFAST FOR 
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JOHNSON’S FISHING CAMP 
CLEWISTON,FLORIDA 


For good living 
Make this Your Tallahassee Home! 
—AIR CONDITIONED— 
Entrance from Garage. 
FLORIDAN HOTEL 
TALLAHASSEE 


Good Fishing and Fine Hunting 
Nearby. 





THE SPOONPLUG 


You thought it great last winter—try it 
this summer, with increased speed. 


Write for “Spoonplugging’’ instructions. 
Gives the answer to hot weather fishing. 
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The Life of Kilea 


@ 11 Cottages Complete 
@ 8 Boats 


PHONE 8464 


W. W. RILEA COTTAGES 
Oklawaha, Florida 


FISHING AND HUNTING 
REASONABLE RATES 


Te OASIS 
| 


MODERN CABINS 
FURNISHED COMPLETE 


Hot and Cold Running Water 
Innerspring Mattresses 


24 BOATS ® MOTORS @ GUIDES 
AND LIVE BAIT AT ALL TIMES 
For Reservations Write 


THE OASIS, R. D. 13 Lake | Wales, Fla. 





When in Stuart, Florida 


Stop at 
Dag ited COURT “Greetings, fishermen! I’ve been 
xcellent Rooms — Quiet asked to say a few words on behalf 


of we Spotted Weakfish, so, to begin 
with, and to avoid any confusion, I 
will henceforth refer to us as sea 
trout, as most of you anglers know 
us. 

“We are one of, if not the, most 
popular salt water game fish among 
Florida fishermen. Our range takes 
in the entire Atlantic coast, from 
New York south, to Texas in the 
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By JAMES P. GILL 


THE SPOTTED WEAKFISH 


Gulf of Mexico. But around the Flor- 
ida coast we are most prolific and 
attain our greatest size. The nick- 
name “trout” comes from the fact 
that we resemble many of the fresh 
water trout found in the northern 
United States. Our body is elon- 
gated, we have soft dorsal and anal 
fins, and have fairly large black spots 
on our upper sides as well as the 
dorsal fin and tail. Otherwise our 
color is grayish with blue reflections 
above and pale, silver tones on our 
undersides. 


“Specimens of we sea trout run- 
ning five to ten pounds are not un- 
common and our maximum weight 
is 16 or 17 pounds. The largest one 
of us ever to fall victim of a rod and 
reel weighed 15 pounds, three 
ounces, was 3442 inches long, and 
was caught at Fort Pierce, Florida 
on January 13, 1950. 


“We are abundant in the shallow 
waters of sounds and estuaries, pre- 
ferring the less turbid waters and 
more grassy bottomed areas. The 
young fellows like the quiet, shallow 
waters of the lagoons and coves, 
while we adults are found mostly in 
somewhat deeper water, but usually 
come in on the grass flats to feed. 


“Our spawning takes place over a 
rather extended period—from March 
to November—the height of which 
is during April and May. We usually 
choose the inland bays and lagoons 
for spawning. One female, 24% 
inches long, has been known to lay 
over a million eggs. 
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“As for our diet—during the sum- 
mer, when they are available, shrimp 
comprise the largest part of our food; 
during the winter we dine on small 
mullet, silversides, menhaden, pin- 
fish, and any other small fishes that 
happen to suit our fancy. 


“Because of our superior flavor, 
we command a high price at the fish 
markets and millions of pounds of 
us are taken annually by commer- 
cial fishermen using gill nets, haul 
seines, and other similar devices. 
Sport fishermen manage to take their 
toll also, and often catch enough of 
us to profit in money as well as sport. 

“Since we are found over the com- 
plete Florida coast, a fisherman has 
but to paddle his boat a bit offshore 
and he is in trout water. For that 
matter, the boat isn’t even necessary 
since many of us are caught from 
piers and bridges. The favorite meth- 
od among Florida fishermen for pur- 
suing us trout is live bait fishing over 
the shallow, off-shore weed beds. 
Shrimp is the best bait with sardines 
running a close second. Most of the 
fishermen I’ve seen (and naturally, 
I’m too smart to fall for any of their 
tricks) usually fish a foot or so off 
the bottom by using a cork. Plugging 
is the next most popular method. 
Working the grass beds with a Dil- 
linger, nylon jig, bucktail, surface 





plug, or other lures that the fisher- 
men may impart plenty of action to, 
often produces more and better re- 
sults than live bait. More large fish 
are caught this way also. 
“Fly-fishing and spinning are both 
popular among trout fishermen. That 
lure they call the Upperman’s buck- 
tail sure seems to be getting good 
results here lately. Another good 
producer is a red and white (or red 
and yellow) bucktail used on a fly 
rod, or with a casting rod by attach- 
ing it to the tail set of hooks in a 
plug with a couple of feet of nylon 
leader material. Often, with this rig, 


the fisherman will catch doubles— | 


one on the plug and one on the fly. 


‘During the winter, when we head 
up the coastal rivers and lie in the 
deep holes and channels where the 
water is a little warmer, is usually 
when the largest trout are suckers 
for the fisherman’s tricks. A deep 
running plug, spinner, or bucktail 
brings the best results here. 


“Well, I think I’ve told you fisher- 
men enough of our secrets to enable 
you to catch a few trout the next 
time you go fishing. The fellows will 
probably kill me for this, but I guess 
I’d better go face the music. So long, 
and though you fishermen are a 


= pretty nice lot, I hope I never meet 
any of you face to face.” 
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Left to right: Jim Hamilton, Walker Wilson, Larry, Shep. 


The jetties at the south end of 
Lake George form a huge keyhole 
for the boatman to peek through at 
one of Florida’s most beautiful lakes. 
The St. Johns River flows into Lake 
George at its southerly end, spreads 
out into a body of water 10 miles 
wide and 16 miles long, narrows 
down at the northerly end into Lit- 
tle Lake George, and then resumes 
its natural river bed again to flow 
north to the ocean. 


I had often wanted to explore Lake 
George, and, with very little argu- 
ment, persuaded Jim Hamilton of 
Ocala to go along in his trim little 
outboard cruiser “No Shoes.” His 
boating partner for our outing was 
Walker Wilson, also of Ocala; the 
Poly-Wog II carried Larry and I. 

We started our weekend adven- 
ture at Astor, down the St. Johns 
River and out through the “keyhole” 
onto Lake George. The weather was 
anything but inviting—a rain squall 
was flattening the water over to our 
right and storm clouds were threat- 
ening from all quarters. We rode 
out to the first marker and then 
stopped to talk things over. A deci- 
sion was quickly reached; we 
cranked up and headed for the en- 
trance to Silver Glenn. By the time 
we reached the entrance, the sun 
was shining and a cross-wind was 
flattening the waves, so we set our 
course for Drayton Island. Small 
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hyacinth clusters bobbed around on 
the waves and we zig-zagged around 
them. As we neared the beacon on 
the north end, the tug Luna greeted 
us as she passed, pushing a barge 
ahead of her out onto the lake. Clev- 
er helmsmen these tugboat skippers. 
I have seen Mississippi steamboat 
captains, with a 16-barge tow ahead 
of them, move the first section into 
a lock at night, with only a few feet 
of clearance on either side, and not 
scrape the lock walls. 


Ahead of us was a ferry boat and 
we headed over for a chat with the 
owner, Captain Clyde Kuhn. A car 
pulled up to be taken across, and 
we all piled aboard for a “boat ride.” 
On the way the Captain informed 
us that the ferry had been in opera- 
tion for about 40 years. It is the con- 
necting water-link between Crescent 
City and Salt Springs. Business is 
not too rushing, so Captain Kuhn 


augments his living with cottages | 


and boats for visiting fishermen. The 
name of the ferry is the Fort Gates 
Ferry so we started looking for Fort 
Gates. A short way farther on, we 
noted a sign on a boat house “Fort 


Gates,” so headed into a palm-lined © 
shore. A pair of friendly dogs barked © 
us into the dock and we climbed up | 
to find a Civil War mansion waiting © 


for us on the hill. 
Mr. L. M. McKinney is the care- 
taker of this old estate, and he told 





us of the battles that had been fought 
in that area; of a tall pine tree that 
was used as a lookout and is still 
called “Surrender Pine”; of a home 
close by that was used as a hospital; 
of gunboats that came into the land- 
ing and captured enemy troops. We 
spent a mighty interesting two hours 
with Mr. McKinney, and hated to 
leave. 

Darkness was sneaking up on us. 
As yet the Poly-Wog II is not equip- 
ped for sleeping aboard, so we head- 
ed for Captain Chris Anderson’s 
place for the night. The good Cap- 
tain met us at the dock and apolo- 
gized for its condition—seems that 
he is building a completely new 
camp and dock. There is one thing 
that I sincerely hope that Captain 
Anderson does not try to change 
over and that’s Katie, his prized 
cook. Her platters of shrimp, fried 
to a golden brown, can never be bet- 
tered. We ate shrimp ’til we were 
ready to burst and still the platters 
came on the table. Meals served fam- 
ily style have always been to my 
liking, but Katie’s cooking is awfully 
hard on the waistline. 

That evening, we sat out on the 
river bank with a big, bright moon 
casting deep tree-shadows on the 
water. It wasn’t long before someone 
suggested a boat ride. There is no 
feeling in the world that can quite 
equal cruising along at about half 
speed on a moonlit river, following 
the little blinking red and white 
marker lights. Several hours later 
we were in bed. It seemed like we 
had just gone to sleep when the smell 
of coffee and frying ham and eggs 
had us splashing in the shower. 

We gassed up at the dock, waved 
goodbye to our host, and headed up 
between the islands towards Salt 
Springs. We cruised up Salt Springs 
Run to the Shell Banks, and then 
drifted back down stream, casting 
the shore line for bass. I worked 
over every plug and spoon in my 
cackle box and didn’t get a strike. 
My feelings were not improved when 
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a barefoot youngster, sitting on the 
river bank with a cane pole, held up 
a nice string of “water breathers” 
for me to look at. My boating part- 
ners’ luck equaled mine—so, no fish 
for supper that night. Down at the 
mouth of the run, the crab fisher- 
men were really having luck—their 
tubs and bait wells were loaded. 

A bright sun, a sparkling lake... 
we couldn’t resist! Several miles off- 
shore we slid overboard for a swim. 
No swimming suit manufacturer in 
the world will ever build a better 
suit than nature did... but, I must 
admit they are getting pretty close. 

Our swim over, we cruised the 
west shore of Lake George .. . high 
banks on that side ...a few com- 
mercial fishermen and a few fishing 
camps were all that we spotted. It’s 
dangerous to run in too close to shore 
anywhere around the edge of Lake 
George, unless you know the water. 
It has an average depth of about 10 
feet. You sometimes will see cows, 
belly deep in water, a couple of 
hundred yards off shore. 

We cruised out to the channel 
markers, south until we picked up 
marker number 15, and then headed 
straight west for the entrance to Sil- 
ver Glenn. 

Here is a true haven for visiting 
boatmen, large or small, cruising 
Lake George. Red and green “bulls- 
eye’ markers at the channel en- 
trance line you up with two range 
finders on shore . . . an average 7- 
foot depth the quarter mile run up 
the channel to the Springs and a 
well protected harbor ... good dock- 
ing facilities and gasoline at the 
waterfront. A series of small out- 
boards and outboard cruisers framed 
the shore line and two stately cruis- 
ers at the dock when we arrived. 
Perfect swimming hole complete 
with diving board and_ spacious 
grounds for picnicing or lounging. 
Cabins and fishing boats available; 
a (ede ood soft arinis. 


: hay ne wi 


better hush eee 
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Jerry Allen manages Silver Glenn 
assisted by his vivacious wife, Anne. 
A charming couple, the Allens, and 
gracious hosts. Allen showed us what 
is considered the largest shell mound 
in Florida. The Glenn is also the site 
of an old Indian burial ground; many 
a relic has been found in that area. 
Wildlife is abundant and the run is 
the Happy Hunting Ground for the 
large blue crab. It was fun to fill the 
thermo jugs from the rushing waters 
of the “drinking boil” . . . no swim- 
ming or crabbing here. 


From the harbor entrance our 
course lay in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the jetties and then a short 
run up the St. Johns to our point of 
embarkation. A perfect weekend, 
perfect companions, and nearly per- 
tect weather—a combination that is 
hard to beat. .. . Lake George, we 
will be back again. —END 
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BROWN’S KENNELS 


Breeders of: 
FIELD TRIAL AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Dogs Boarded and Trained 
Gun Shyness Corrected 
Force Breaking to Retrieve 


10 Miles North of Bradenton on 
U. S. Route 301 
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BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
Write Us Your Dog Trouble 


EELBECK is the only Water-ground 


Meal Actually Ground by Water Power 


and sold throughout the Stete of Florida. 
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Every Sportsman 
Should Read It! 


“FLORIDA'S 
SEMINOLE INDIANS” 
* 


Written in thrilling language your 
‘teen-age youngster will understand. 
Eighty-one pages packed with the 
authentic history surrounding Florida’s 
Seminole Indians. 

This is the first book ever published to 
cover in simple language every aspect 
of the life of an Indian tribe. 

This book written by Dr. Wilfred T. 
Neill after 4 years of intensive study 
and research in the heart of the mys- 
terious Everglades. 

Twenty-five full page photos and other 
illustrations. Covering Seminole history, 
customs, beliefs, language, methods of 
livelihood, etc. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
$2.00 POSTPAID. 


Fill Out Coupon and Mail to: 
ROSS ALLEN’S 
REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
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Cash Check___._ Money Order 
Please send my copy of ‘‘Florida’s Sem- 
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by DON COOK 


The Auto-Loading Shotgun 


In opening this discussion, let me 
say that I shoot an “AUTOMATIC” 
shotgun. And I am in favor of the 
Conservation Department and the 
ammunition manufacturers getting 
together and backing the passage 
of a law that everybody has to hunt 
with one. [ll guarantee that then 
there would be less game killed with 
three times the amount of shells 
fired. 

Seriously, let me prove this point. 
When I was a kid, I had an old 
Stevens single-shot 12 gauge that 
knocked me over every time I fired. 
Although I had only a few nickels 
to buy shells, I gave those rabbits 
hell. In those days I relied on my 
eye, not on three shots, to get my 
game. Now, armed with an auto- 
matic loaded with three shells, I 
find it easy to become less particular 
with my aim on the first shot, know- 
ing I can fire again if I miss. Con- 
sequently, it now takes two or three 
shots to do what I did with one as 
a kid. 

Perhaps I may have Seen: 
some, but most. of you have gone 
through the same experience and 
will except this point as logical. 

The “automatic” (or more cor- 
rectly, the auto-loading) firearm is, 
in my estimation, the ideal shotgun 
for the average shooter. Why? Well, 
first let us see just who is the aver- 
age shooter. | 





WE, the average hunters, think 
we are quite some shots... our 
WIVES think we are quite some 
shots ... but what does a “SHOOT- 
ER” think of our ability? When I 
refer to a “Shooter” I mean a trap 
or a skeet addict or the more popu- 
lar crow shooter. By firing as many 
as 300 rounds a day, sometimes for 
several days in succession, a “shoot- 
er’ develops an uncanny coordina- 
tion of shoulder, eye, and finger 
muscles that we could never ex- 
pect to equal. I have personally seen 
275 straight “kills” made on the trap 
range, and this is a long way from 
being a record. The record (one that 
has stood up for a number of years) 
now is 1404 consecutive “kills.” 


A great majority of hunters sel- 
dom get to bust over a hundred 
primers a year, and regardless how 
much we like to brag on our shoot- 
ing eye, we still are looked upon as 
“average” shots. And, if most of us 
were stranded somewhere with one 
shell and no food—we’d use the 
shell, and still have no food. 


With the coming of repeating shot- 
guns, the disadvantages of being un- 
able to do a lot of practice shooting 
were overcome to some extent by 
the additional firepower. However, 
there are surprisingly few of us yet 
who have acquired enough true co- 
ordination to call ourselves experts 
with the slide action style repeater. 
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Therefore—the auto-loader. All 
we have to do is pull the trigger... 
and keep it loaded. And with luck 
and several boxes of shells, we may 
come in with the limit of something. 
And there, as you may have gather- 
ed, is why I shoot an automatic and 
why I think it is the ideal gun for 
the average shooter. 

I would like to add this note to 
the above discourse: It is the third 
shot that is more often wasted than 
any. While duck hunting last year 
we made a record of hits made with 
those third shots. Out of 31 third 
shots only five hits were recorded 
in the camp. Reason? Out of range 
before the third shot was triggered 
off. 


My sincere advice to anyone not 
being able to fire at least 500 rounds 
Over a year’s time, is to switch to an 
automatic. You should notice an 
immediate improvement in your 
shooting. 

Of course, this will not overcome 
“buck fever” which often causes the 
average hunter to forget to release 
the satety before pulling the trigger. 
Hey, you, stop laughing . . . how 
many times did you miss game last 
year because YOU forgot? 


Speaking of buck fever, this I’ve 
got to tell. Several years ago, I was 
sitting in a duck blind with a friend 
of mine. We had just put out our 
stool and got back in the boat when 
the teal starting whistling all around 
us. I emptied my gun and, hearing 
my friend “singing psalms,” I looked 
around and saw that he had his 
thumb in his mouth. Five minutes 
and several hundred cusswords 
later, the following story unfolded. 


This friend has been hunting all 
of his life, too, and was not a very 
excitable person, but the whistle of 
a flight of teal on a foggy morning 
was his undoing. After setting out 
our decoys, we got back in the boat 
and proceeded to blind in the boat. 
The teal swooped down and made 
our hair stand on end. Upon hearing 
them, this friend finally located them 
and started shooting (an automatic), 
forgetting that he had not yet loaded 
his gun. He threw a shell into the 
chamber, at the same time pressing 
the bolt release, which slammed 
shut, driving the shell extractor all 
the way through his thumb nail and 
the forepart of his thumb. 

Even with the automatic we have 
to do our part to get results. 

The automatic, having the sim- 
plest action of any gun, requires less 
time and technical knowledge to 
maintain, of any of the present-day 
guns, thus making it ideal for the 
average hunter to take care of him- 
self. But, more of this in a later 
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edition dealing with the cleaning 
and care of your hunting guns. 
Next month, I will try to cover 
the slide-action repeater, which is 
today the most popular of all shot- 
guns. —END. 


Condor, Curlew and 
Crane On Vanishing 
Bird List 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Three 
North American birds are on the 
list of thirteen birds listed as van- 
ishing species by the International 
Union for the Protection of Nature, 
according to announcement by the 
Union’s Commission on Public In- 
formation, which has headquarters 
in the national capital. These are the 
California condor, the Eskimo cur- 
lew and the North American whoop- 
ing crane. 


Other threatened species are the 
Arabian ostrich, Hawaiian goose, 
New Caledonia kagou, Indian pink- 
headed duck, Australian ground 
parakeet, Laysan duck, Marianas 
mallard, Cuban ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, Bermuda petrel and Mari- 
anas megapode. 


Fourteen mammals are listed by 
the Union as in dire straits. These 
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are the Javan one-horned rhinoceros, 
the Indian one-horned rhinoceros, 
Asiatic lion, Burmese brow-antlered 
deer, giant sable antelope, North 
African bubal, Tasmanian wolf, 
marsupial banded anteater, wisent, 
chinchilla, mountain zebra, Carib- 
bean monk seal, Addo bush elephant, 
Cuban solendon. 


In order to focus attention on 
the plight of these birds and mam- 
mals, the International Union es- 
tablished what it calls a “Survival 
Service.” Through this agency of 
the international organization all 
possible information is being gath- 
ered about the exact status of the 
endangered species. Also through 
the Union, representations are made 
to both peoples and governments in 
order that steps may be taken to 
afford protection to the animals in- 
volved. This is accomplished through 
legal protection and through the 
establishment of sanctuaries where 
possible. 
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ingly on: top or under water lures, 
plugs, spoons, and jigs. With the fly 
rod, they cooperate equally well with 
streamers or popping bugs. 

Oliver, who has pioneered this fish- 
ing, keeps records of his catches and 
counts 193 fish taken by himself in 
the 1950-51 season. These fish range 
from 5 to 20 pounds, the average go- 
ing to 7 or 8. Oliver believes these 
are not migrating fish. There seems 
to be about the usual proportion of 
males and females with roe fish be- 
ing taken occasionally all year long. 

We were told the best time to fish 
for stripers is “When they’re biting,” 
but actually the fish seem to have 
no particular best time. Like bass 
and bream, they are always there if 
you know how to catch them. I first 
heard of these fish from Charley 
Pace but didn’t really get interested 
until Pace showed me pictures of 
some beauties. That did it. I said, 
“When can we go.” Pace looked at 
the clock and said apologetically, “I 
can’t leave for another hour.” 


We went fishing to catch stripers, 
and we caught some. On regular 
spinning tackle, we caught stripers 
as easily as shooting fish in a barrel. 
For me, it was an unexpected fishing 
thrill. 

If you would like to add a few 
stripers to your list of game fish, but 
dislike the thought of leaving the 
magnolia belt, this is for you. Stay in 
the land of grits and grunts and fish 
for them Southern Style. Stripers, 
like gold, are where them. —END. 





weren't going to make him their 
dinner (of course, he didn’t have 
any way of knowing what peculiar 
habits these strange creatures had). 
Golly, he’d never seen so many peo- 
ple before! 

So all day long he stood quietly 
on one foot, posing for the students, 
sometimes dozing in the bright light, 
but aware always of the boys and 
girls, staring and drawing. One group 
of youngsters would leave noisily, 
saying, “See you later, Elmo!” and 
another group would enter just as 
noisily, but always staring and draw- 
ing, staring and drawing. 

After school that day, Elmo heard 
himself being offered to the teacher 
as a pet, to be taken home by her. 
He guessed Jimmie didn’t want him 
any more. Elmo greeted the offer 
with what looked like tears in his 
eyes. He was tired of being a model. 
What he really wanted to do was to 
go home. But any place but this 
school would be better. 


“Jimmie,” he heard the teacher 
say, “do you think you could find 
the same little mound again where 
you caught Elmo?” 

“Sure, if you really don’t want to 
keep him.” 

‘“He’s so unhappy, Jimmie, and 
he'll never be happy in captivity, 
and if we let him out of his cage 
here in the city, he’ll never find his 
way home again. Will you take him 
back, please? Tonight?” 

So, at dusk that night, after the 
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end of a terrible day for Elmo the 
owl, Jimmie’s car lurched to a stop 
at a lonely place off the Tamiami 
Trail, back near Elmo’s home. 

Jimmie opened the cage, and Elmo 
stretched his wings and flew stiffly 
to his own mound, not too far away. 
He would not have to wait long, now, 
for the soft tropical darkness so he 
could begin filling his empty stomach 
with unlucky small snakes and field 
mice. 

Overhead, he could hear the dron- 
ing of a plane en route to Tampa or 
Miami, as the noise broke the still- 
ness of the Florida night. He was 
safely home again. 

Elmo’s high school days were over. 





hole soon fills in if not kept open 
by the reptile. Accordingly, it has 
been recommended that all alliga- 
tors, regardless of size, be protected 
in the Everglades region, which is 
very sparsely settled. 

In Florida Wildlife for July, 1952, 
we discussed the Florida crocodile, 
and described the differences be- 
tween this reptile and the alligator. 
Anyone who visits pet shops or rep- 
tile shows in Florida is apt to see 
still another big reptile, the caiman. 
Caimans are not native to Florida, 
but they are shipped into the state 
in great numbers from South Amer- 
ica. Pocketbooks, wallets, luggage, 
and other items of caiman leather 
are commonly sold in the state. The 
caiman somewhat resembles an alli- 
gator in shape; but whereas an alli- 
gator is black with small yellow 
markings, a caiman is greenish-gray 
or brown with black markings. The 
snout of the caiman is usually a 
little narrower than that of the 
’sator, but never so slender as that 
of the Florida crocodile. There are 
several different kinds of caimans 
in Central and South America, but 
all of those brought to this country 
in any numbers conform to the de- 
scription given above. The _ spec- 
tacled caiman is the species most 
often seen in zoos, shows, and pet 
shops. It is smaller than the alli- 
gator, about 8 inches long at hatch- 
ing and seldom over 5 feet long as 
an adult. It has a pointed scale over 
each eye. Bony rings around its eyes 
look somewhat like spectacles; this 
occasions the common name. 

The photograph of “Big George” 
was made by Charles Belden; that 
of a ’gator nest by Tod Swalm; and 
that of the fighting ’gators by Andre 
de la Varre. —END. 
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Technical Riflesmith 
Imported From 
California’s Many Experts. 





R. W. “BOB” FRAKER 


Florida, “The Shotgun State” to 
most hunters, has at last come to 
the realization that there is definitely 
a place in the shooter’s gun cabinet 
for the high power rifle. However, 
there has been a lack of technicians, 
who, from experience and knowl- 
edge, are in a position to correctly 
advise hunters on the correct rifle 
to choose for the job they wish to 
do. Many good rifles are resting in 
gun cabinets because they were not 
suitable to do the job for which the 
hunter bought them. Since most 
Florida hunters were raised in the 
theory that the only hunting weapon 
for brush country was the shotgun, 
it is only natural that we present 
day nimrods are not familiar with 
the possibilities of the rifle as a 
hunting tool. 

With the thought in mind that the 
rifle was a very popular weapon in 
other brushy states, Don Cook’s of 
Winter Park has exerted every 
means of bringing the right infor- 
mation to the shooter interested in 
using the rifle, whether for deer or 
for turkey. Contact was made with 
R. W. (“Beb”) Fraker, of Pasadena, 
California, an accomplished gun- 
smith, and he was induced to come 
to Florida. He has accepted a de- 
partment with Don Cook, and will 
be available at all times to work 
out any problem which the prospec- 
tive rifleman might wish to discuss 
with him. 

Address any and all practical ques- 
tions to Bob Fraker, c/o Your Guns 
and Mine, This Magazine, and all 
questions will receive prompt at- 
tention. 
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were taken from areas of good popu- 
lations and released in _ localities 
which had good habitat but little 


game. 


These restocking efforts have been 
extremely successful. On the man- 
agement areas more than 50 miles 
of fence have been constructed, 
roads put in good condition, food 
plots established, and controlled 
burning conducted. Artificial feeders 
for turkey and quail, a relatively 
new management technique, were 
developed and are being tested. 


Since July 1951, ten research proj- 
ects have been engaged in. Some of 
these were studies of state-wide 
problems, like the waterfowl and 
dove investigations. Others were 
confined to specific areas, like the 
studies of the Eglin and Ocala deer 
herds. In all cases the projects were 
so directed as to give information 
which is essential in management. 
An intensive study of the Key deer 
has been made to determine means 
of saving this unique species from 
extinction. A broad survey of wild- 











life harvests in the state has given 
valuable and much needed informa- 
tion on hunter activity and game 
kill. Never before have these facts 
been available. The staff is small, 
but well qualified, and it is felt 
that results have been outstanding. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The law enforcement branch has 
been streamlined by weeding out 
the inefficient officers and raising 
the pay of the more deserving per- 
sonnel. The present staff of hand- 
picked men, although smaller in 
numbers by almost 20 percent, has 
turned in a better record than pre- 
vious larger staffs. The over-all 
ability of this group of officers to 
carry out the varied duties entailed 
by the increased number of conser- 
vation projects, and still produce a 
better law enforcement record, has 
confirmed the wisdom of making 
this change. If the necessary funds 
can be obtained, at least one more 
officer, with the required qualifica- 
tions now demanded, will be as- 
signed to each county. 

The pay scale has also risen for 
other Commission employees under 
a personnel classification plan. A 
uniform pay scale has been estab- 
lished with liberal vacation, sick 
leave, and retirement benefits. All 
employees receive a ten percent in- 
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crease after their first year’s work 
and then two percent increase for 
each additional year’s service. 


ACCOUNTING OR BUSINESS OFFICE 

A central purchasing system has 
been established and has resulted 
in the procuring of higher quality 
equipment and supplies at a lower 
price. Every year, automobiles are 
bought at a state price, through bids, 
and re-sold a year later at approxi- 
mately the same price that we paid 
for them. 

We have appointed a properties 
officer to inventory equipment, keep 
records on everything that we own, 
and to make periodical inspections of 
all equipment. 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 

We have a workable radio system 
that effectively covers the entire 
state today. Last year we had 90 
mobile units and two fixed stations. 
Today we have 170 mobile units and 
nine fixed stations in operation, with 
five additional fixed stations ready 
for installation. All five of our air- 
planes also have radios. 

Perhaps the most significant 
achievement of the Communications 
Division has been the cooperative 
radio-operating agreements between 
the Commission and certain munici- 
palities where there are fixed sta- 
tions for the purpose of mutual aid 
in communications and law enforce- 
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Game Commission radio calls. We, 
in turn, furnish them the radio 
equipment. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


A series of weekly 15-minute radio 
programs preaching conservation to 
more than 3,500,000 people in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and Alabama has been 
inaugurated this year. The programs 
are informative, educational, and 
entertaining, and they are broadcast 
over 48 radio stations in the above 
three states. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 


No other Game Commission maga- 
zine can be compared to our own 
Florida Wildlife, for it’s the best 
there is. This magazine will eventu- 
ally, and perhaps even this year, 
become a_ self-sustaining project, 
paid for completely by its adver- 
tising and subscriptions. A circula- 
tion drive, aimed at 50,000, is now 
in the process of being organized 
and formulated. 


TRAVELING ZOO 


We have just constructed a $10,000 
traveling wildlife display unit which 
will be exhibited at most of the state 
fairs, schools, towns, and cities on a 
00-week basis each year. Nineteen 
cages and tanks of animals, birds, 
fish, and reptiles will be displayed. 


DEER AND TURKEY TAGGING 


The Game Commission has start- 
ed a system of requiring that all 
deer and turkey killed be tagged by 
the hunter, to insure a more equal 
distribution of available game and 
to prevent over-bag-limit kills. 


KEY DEER REFUGE 


The Commission was instrumental 
in bringing the plight of the Key 
Deer to the attention of the press 
and conservationists of America. We 
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are continuing our efforts to estab- 


lish a federal refuge for this species 
in the vicinity of Big Pine Key. 
Today only about 50 of these deer 
are alive, and we hope to build them 
up again by establishing this reser- 
vation where they may prosper and 
propagate. 


DIVISION EDUCATION OFFICERS 


Under the Division system, our 
education officers are carrying on 
a conservation - education program 
within their own areas, making talks 
to sportsmen’s groups and civic 
clubs, showing movies to school 
children, organizing Junior Sports- 
men’s Clubs, sending out pamph- 
lets depicting our game and _ fish, 
and aiding in the general program 
of the Commission. 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


During the past year, 291 films 
from our library have been shown to 
sportsmen’s clubs, civic groups and 
other organizations in more than 37 
states of the Union; 3,521 pieces of 
literature have been distributed in 
every state in the country; and 176 
press and radio releases have been 
sent out to every newspaper, radio 
station, sportsmen’s clubs, and out- 
door writers in Florida, as well as 
to more than 150 outstanding out- 
door writers in other states. 


Through the means of the above 
publicity and public relations, we 
have increased the number of hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses sold in the 
state each year, getting more resi- 
dents of our own state more inter- 
ested in conservation and bringing in 
more tourists which indirectly and 


directly benefits every person living 
in Florida. 
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SUMMARY 

We feel that the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
accomplished much with its many 
activities to protect and restore the 
game and fish resources with its 
limited funds, but we also feel that 
much more remains to be done. 
We're sure that with the help and 
cooperation of all of you, we can 
continue to do our job, that of con- 
serving, protecting, and restoring the 


fish and wildlife for future Florida 
generations. 


DARK AFRICAN WILDLIFE 

BRUSSELS, Belgium.—A recent 
addition to the library of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of 
Nature is a 128-page book describ- 
ing and picturing the birds and 
mammals fully or partially protect- 
ed in French Tropical Africa. The 
work of P. L. Dekeyser and A. Vil- 
liers, this book is entitled The Pro- 
tected Animals of Dark Africa and 


is published by the French Institute 
of Dark Africa. 
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World Whale Supply 
Drops Dangerously 


BRUSSELS, Belgium. — Whales 
throughout the world have been 
steadily declining in numbers, ac- 
cording to information received by 
the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Nature here. This has 
been going on since 1933, and the 
increase expected because of the 
relative immunity enjoyed by the 
great sea-going mammals during the 
period of World War II apparently 
did not take place. Information 
gathered after the war revealed that 
the situation has not improved, and 
one Norwegian whaling company re- 
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ported that the 1951 catch was the 
poorest in twenty years. 

Reports on whaling indicate that 
the size and efficiency of the catch- 
ing boats has markedly increased 
since the war. If the stock of whales 
had been large from season to sea- 
son, the larger and more powerful 
boats should have taken more of 
the animals. Catches have not fol- 
lowed such a pattern and dangerous 
decline in the number of whales 
of most species is evident. 


CONSERVATION BOOKS 


Do you need a book on farm 
wildlife management, or do you want 
to study up on the ruffed grouse, 
or the prong-horned antelope? Are 
you interested in forestry, soil con- 
servation, river-basin development? 

The National Wildlife Federation 
has compiled a bibliography of con- 
servation books and booklets list- 
ing more than 100 volumes. 

Also listed are about five dozen 
booklets, charts and guides designed 
for use in schools as teaching aids 
in conservation. 

A copy of this bibliography may 
be secured upon request by writ- 
ing to the Federation at 3308 Four- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 
10, PDE. 


ITALY ACTS FOR WILDLIFE 


BOLOGNA, Italy.—Study of the 
animal and plant life in Italy’s na- 
tional parks is immediately planned 
by the Permanent Commission for 
the Protection of Nature, formed un- 
der the Natural Research Council of 
Italy, and with headquarters at the 
Caccia Zoological Laboratory in this 
city. Professor A. Ghigi has been 
named president of the Commis- 
sion. Reporting to the International 
Union for the Protection of Nature 
in Brussels, the Commission states 
that other phases of its program in- 
clude conservation education 
through films; creation of a center 
for general ecological study; im- 
provement of the National Park of 
Stelvio; a campaign to encourage 
wider teaching of the natural sci- 
ences in Italian schools. 
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Rare Birds May Be 
Found In Antilles 


WILLEMSTAD, Curacao.—Little 
is known about the bird life on the 
six islands of the Netherlands An- 
tilles, but the local government has 
taken steps to find out. Invitation 
was extended by the government to 
Dr. K. H. Vouys of the Zoological 
Museum of Amsterdam, and Mrs. 
Vouys, to spend six months in an 
intensive study. 

The survey of the bird life is be- 
ing made, half in the dry and half 
in the rainy season, to determine the 
migratory habits of the birds. It is 
thought that some rare species may 
exist, and if this is found to be the 
case steps will be taken to provide 
protection, according to information 
received by the International Union 
for the Protection of Nature. An- 
other phase of the study will be to 
determine the relationship between 
the birds of these islands and the 
bird life of nearby Venezuela. 


As a result of his study Dr. Vouys 
plans both a scientific and a popular 
report. It is also hoped that oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to train local 
personnel in the care and study of 
Antillean bird life so that any path- 
ways opened up may be followed in 
the future. 


Nineteen U. S. Groups 
Supporters of IUPN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Among 
the 153 conservation organizations 
in 26 countries, members of the In- 
ternational Union for the Protection 
of Nature, are 19 groups in the 
United States. When the Union was 
created at its First General Assem- 
bly in Fontainbleau, France, in 1945, 
fifteen groups in the United States 
joined in signing the constitution 
and became founders of IUPN. These 
were American Geographical So- 
ciety, Conservation Foundation, 
American Nature Association, 
Boone and Crockett Club, Izaak 
Walton League of America, Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union, National 
Audubon Society, National Wildlife 
Federation, National Research Coun- 
cil, New York Zoological Society, 









Welcome Sportsmen to 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
“Fishing at Its Best’’ 


© JOHNSON MOTORS 
® WATER BUG BOATS 


GEORGE'S 
MARINE SHOP 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
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American Committee for Interna- 
tional Wildlife Protection, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, Wilderness So- 
ciety and National Parks Associa- 
tion. Other groups in the United 
States that have since joined the 
Union are the American Museum of 
Natural History, American Shore 
and Beach preservation Society, 
American Society of Mammalogists 
and the Nature Conservancy. 


Membership in IUPN is open to 
any organization interested in con- 
servation of natural resources, or to 
any State agency, such as a Conser- 
vation Commission. Membership is 
not limited to national organizations. 








Application for membership is made 
to the Secretary General of the Un- 
ion, 42 Rue Montoyer, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and these applications are 
ratified by the Union in General 
Assembly. Membership dues for or- 
ganizations are fifty dollars a year. 





GAS BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 
SUBURBAN GAS CO., INC. 


Saint Augustine, Florida 
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L<WYoy A, F. RICH CO. 

QR 7, CONTRACTORS 
216 E. PERSHING ST. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
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HUSKEY BUILT HOMES 


EVERETTE E. HUSKEY, GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


PHONE 464 EUSTIS, FLORIDA 





ASHFORD LAKE ELECTRIC CO. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DEALER 
PHONE 107 EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


B. W. HUNTLEY, REALTOR 


KENNETH COPELAND, SALESMAN 








PHONE 157—WHITE EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
BROWN 
BUILDERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
PHONE 46 EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
HORST 


ROOFING & SHEET METAL 


“THE FOUR HORSTMEN” 
ROY, RAY, BOB and DON 
PHONE 394 EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


PALM PHARMACY 


YOUR FRIENDLY REXALL STORE 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


MATHER OF EUSTIS 


“THE HOME OF GOOD-BAD FURNITURE” 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 





EUSTIS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


“THE FEREE 


IN THE HEART OF LAK! 


Located in the center of a Sportsman’s County 
that is in the center of a Sportsman’s State, 
Eustis can be called the hub of Florida sports 
activity. Here the fisherman is in the midst of | 
the world’s most famous black bass waters. | 
A dozen lakes within the city limits . . . 1,400 
lakes within less than an hour’s drive... 
what more could the fisherman ask? Deep 
sea fishing too is only a short drive away. 

The hunter has easy access to thousands of 
acres of Florida’s prime game areas. Turkey, 
deer, bear, panther . . . in fact, practically 





VISIT THESE FRIENDLY MERC! 






LOUIS C. VOGT 


6 ae cr 
‘city Engineer «= US TES. 











FLORIDA WILDLIFE 










DLY CITY” 
OUNTY’S 1400 LAKES 


all game animals and birds of Florida are 
plentiful in the county and the adjoining 
_ Ocala National Forest. 
| Eustis makes no pretense of competing 
| with the large coastal resorts with their tour- 
ist’s attractions and their milling throngs of 
northern visitors. Known as “The Friendly 
City,”’ Eustis has the weleome mat out for 
those seeking inexpensive, healthful and re- 
laxing vacations, and for those seeking new 
homes in Florida’s wonderland. 


— 





ANTS IN THE FRIENDLY CITY 


CITY COUNCIL 


FRANK ARNALL, Chairman 
GEORGE A. PIERCE 
JOE KENNEDY 
D. A. MONTIETH 
GEORGE H. FISCHER 


OF 
‘(LORIDA 
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TO EUSTIS 





HUSKEY VILLA MOTEL 


OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 





FERRAN’S 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR YOUR VACATION SPORTSWEAR 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA SINCE 1884 


GULF OIL DEALERS 


L. L. POLK, DISTRIBUTOR EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


WELCOME SPORTSMEN 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND 


THE FIRST STATE BANK 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
SERVING CENTRAL FLORIDA SINCE 1903 





STRONG’S SPORTING GOODS 


JOHNSON OUTBOARD MOTORS 
SALES AND SERVICE 


D. A. STRONG SINCE 1925 EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


THE GREEN TILE 


WHERE DINING IS A PLEASURE 
CHICKEN, STEAK, FROG LEG OR SHRIMP DINNERS 
BAR AND PACKAGE 


1500 SOUTH BAY STREET, EUSTIS 








* 


EUSTIS JAYCEES 


* 
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WELCOMES YOU! 


t SAINT AUGUSTINE GAS. CO. : 
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CLARK DRUG COMPANY 
SPORTING GOODS AND FISHING 
TACKLE 
As Well As 
A Complete Line of Sundries and Drugs 
* 


4004 Florida Ave. Tampa, Fla. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
FINE FISHING TACKLE 


HARVEY 
LEAD WORKS & TACKLE CO. 
43 S. Whitney — St. Augustine, Fla. 
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TROPICANA 
ITALIAN CUISINE 


© Spachetti 
® Ravioli 
® Stuffed Peppers 
® Baked Lasagne 
® Famous Salads 
® Pizza Pie 
SPECIAL ITALIAN WINES 
East Main at Sunnyside 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA 





JOHNSON 


SEA-HORSES, 
for DEPENDability 


Authorized 
. Factory 
me Service Sta. 
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WINCHESTER 
REMINGTON 





THERE'S STILL TIME 
1 WI 


$75.00 
In Cash Prizes 


The Florida Wildlife Story Con- 
test Ends October 10, 1952 


CONTEST RULES 


1,—Stories cannot exceed 1500 words. 


2.—They must be about: Florida fishing, 
Florida hunting, or Florida wildlife. 


3.—A cash prize of $25.00 will be awarded 
for the best story in each of the three 
categories; they can be fact or fiction. 


4,.—-All stories must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, and mailed to: Contest Editor, 
Florida Wildlife, P.O. Box 494, Lees- 
burg, Florida, and postmarked no later 
than October 10, 1952, 


5.—The contest is open to anyone except 


employees of the Game and Fresh Water 


Fish: Commission. All manuscripts: be- 
come the property of Florida Wildlife, . 
subject to editing and/or revision for 
publication in the Florida Wildlife, and 
“will not be returned. The decision of 
the judges will be final. 


SEND IN YOUR ENTRY NOW! 


P.O. Box 494 


Leesburg, Florida 


cman a IN LEON COUNTY FOR 


GUN & AMMUNITION 


GET READY FOR THE HUNTING SEASON 


EABROOKS HARDWARE (0. 








Attention Hunters! 


Put Your Gun in Top Shape 
for the Hunting Season 


HOGG'S GUN SERVICE 


1613 S. Monroe’ Tallahassee, Fla. 


GIDDENS FISH 
CAMP 


Conwsaere - Eutwude - 


MOTORS 
BAIT e 
TACKLE 
Call at Lake Jackson Grocery for 
Boat and Motor Rentals 


2-6066 


LAKE JACKSON, FLORIDA 








Seabee 






BOATS 








JOE BORDEN’S 
Silver Springs Cruises 
DOCKS: 


Oklawaha River Bridge, State Highway 
40, Just 10 Miles East of 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
Modern ® Comfortable © Safe 


GLASS BOTTOM BOATS 


A 14 mile, 2 hour cruise through wild- 
life jungle, over crystal clear waters, a 
complete trip from mouth te source, 
showing the Famous Silver Springs, too! 


“JUST AS THE INDIANS LEFT iT’— 
YES! JOE BORDEN SHOWS ALL. 


















213 S. Adams 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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COTTAGES 

BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking facilities, 
Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. Box 
388. Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 





LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING. RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


GREY CRICKETS—THE BEST BAIT. $1.50 per 
hundred postpaid. Take BREAM and SHELL- 
CRACKERS. Dealers Wanted. LUCKY LURE 
CRICKET, Leesburg, Florida. 


FISH WORMS—Jumbo Reds, hand picked. Live 
delivery and count guaranteed. $5.50 per 1,000 
in gallon container. $6.00 per 1,000 in cartons of 
100. Prepaid. No C.O.D. orders.—BASS CAPITAL 
WORM FARM, San Mateo, Florida. 





RED WIGGLERS—500 for $2.00. Postpaid. Whole- 
sale prices to dealers. — GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


GUNS—AMMUNITION 








FRANCHISED POLY-CHOKE INSTALLERS. Flor- 
ida’s most complete gun servicing shop. Refinish- 
ing, restocking, customizing, plating and bluing. 
Any safe gun repaired and serviced. All work 
guaranteed. Bona-fide dealers’ trade solicited.— 
DON COOK’S GUN BLUING SHOP, Clay at Fair- 
banks, Winter Park, Florida. 
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DORTSMENS GUIDE 


tp CAMPS:BOATS:-MOTORS © 
TACKLE GUNS: PARTS - SERVICE 


ildlife “COcading Pos 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 15c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $2.25. Initials, 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post. Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,”’ the St. Johns River Sportsman’s 
Paradise, fishing camps. river front homes, 
groves, business opportunities. — E. J. TeRONDE, 
Crescent City, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE, BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


HOLSHOUSER REALTY CO.—New: location, 329 
Fifth St. South.—Real Estate, Loans. Rentals.— 
Phone 17-2469, St. Petersburg 5, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


West Coast waterfront properties for sportsmen. 
Cottages, lots, acreage tracts. Business opportuni- 
ties in fishing camps, lodges, trailer parks and 
other investments—all on or adjacent to out- 
standing waterfront areas. No catalog—list. Indi- 
vidual requirements, clearly defined, invited from 
sportsmen.—H. P. D’ALEMBERTE, Realtor, 217 
N. Franklin St., Tampa. Florida. 





REAL ESTATE——CITRUS COUNTY PROPERTY 


Beautiful 9-room masonry home on a crystal clear 
river, navigable to Gulf of Mexico. Good fishing 
on the river from front yard and in springs, 
forming a swimming pool and boat basin. Also 
contact us for motels, trailer courts, fishing 
camps and other types of Florida property.— 
FRANK D. HOWARD, Realtor, 1001 W. Main St., 
Leesburg, Florida. 


WILD TURKEYS FOR SALE 


WILD TURKEYS, pure strain, day-old to mature 
breeders, $5 to $25. Also Chinese Pheasants, $1 
to $4.—JOHN F. WEBSTER, Hernando, Florida. 
Game Farm License No. 6. 
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FISHING CAMPS 


GULF COUNTY 


GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. — Complete 
Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fla. 


LAKE COUNTY 


PICCIOLA FISH CAMP, J. H. Menifee & Leon 
Isaacs, Route No. 1, Leesburg, Florida. Lake Grif- 
fin, 18 Boats, 8 Cottages. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Deep sea and fresh water fishing camp. Three 


single cabins, one double and two-bedroom house, 
deep sea fishing boat, etc., on Steinhatchee River, 
two miles from open gulf. Terms. Joe F. Hembree, 
owner, Lee, Florida. 


PUTNAM COUNTY 


POP AHLERS FISHING CAMP. 4 Boats, 2 Cabins, 


St. Johns River, Pomona Park, Phone 2705, Sat- 
suma, Florida. 


PUTNAM COUNTY 


MAGNOLIA BLUFF. Arthur E. Cooper. Manager, 
Satsuma, Florida. Pompano Park Exchange 2443. 
St. Johns River. 12 Boats, 8 cabins. 





WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 








0 Moukey Gusiuess tu this Offer 


Fill in this handy 
Subscription Blank 
Today for 12 Big 


Wonderful Issues of 
Florida’s Own Sports- 


man Magazine. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Enter or extend my subscription for 


WILDLIFE at $2.00 per year. 


oso year (s)>-for FLORIDA 


[_] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


Mailing Address: Name 
City 
State 


Signed 


Before You Buy, Be Sure to See... 


the NE 


Remington 
STREAMLINERS 





Remington “Express’’ Shells make a 
powerful, hard-hitting combination 

. teamed up with Remington 
Streamliners. More power to you on 
your next hunting trip with Express 
Shotgun Shells. 


Florida’s Largest Air-Conditioned Sport 


TAMPA HARDWARE CO. 


312 TAMPA ST. 











nom MODEL 870 
PUMP ACTION SHOTGUN 









“SPORTSMAN-48” 
AUTOLOADING SHOTGUN 


C 
LISRARY 
TE CAPITOL 
LAHASSEE, FLA, 





You can shoot faster with a ““Wingmaster”’ be- 
cause you can point faster . . . swing faster. And 
for that second shot, when speed really counts, 
you'll like the smooth gliding action, lightning- 
fast lock time and perfect balance. 12, 16 and 
20 gauges. 





Bet 
The “Sportsman ‘48” another lightweight Stream- © 
liner. New in design . . . new in styling. If you ~ 
are going to buy a new shotgun . . . why not 
buy a gun that’s new in every sense of the word. 
Pick one off the rack .. . take your aim... >and ~ 


see what's new for te 


TAMPA, FLA. 


